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We would welcome the opportunityto | Withoutexpense or obligation on your 


assist youinthedevelopmentofappro- _ part, we would study your personnel 
priate provisions for a retirement data and submit a report including 


or other employee benefit program. cost estimates for variant provisions. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 


11 Broad Street, New York 15 : Telephone HAnover 2-9800 
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IAS offers to qualified 
accountants a C. P. A. 
Coaching Course which 
has produced outstanding 
results. For full partic- 


ulars address a letter to: 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, te. 
A Correspondence School Since 1903 


© 209 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





for statistical work 
that we can do 
for you in ours for, 


A statistical department costs a 


bag of money to run these days. 


Further, you're probably paying a 
lot more for your statistical or ac- 
counting tabulations than if we 
did them for you on our modern 


punched card equipment. 


You see, we will ret our statisti- 
cal department to you by the hour. 
You can have the part-time use of 
expensive machines. You pay only 


for what you get. 


Why not call us now? 


Recording & Statistical 
Corporation 


Chicago * Boston * Detroit 
Montreal * Toronto 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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State Tax Reports... 


© State taxation once was easy. The property tax, a franchise tax, and 
a few license taxes made up the picture. But now all this is changed. 


© New and drastic forms of taxation have been created, rates have sky- 

rocketed, more and still more tax money is demanded. Today, as never before, 
correct, continuing tax information is vital to effective, economical business management. 
And not just at return time, but all through the year. Tax control must be carefully planned, 
plans constantly revised to match the swift pace of present-day tax changes. 


© For these basic reasons Tax Men everywhere welcome the specia! assistance of CCH's 
State Tax Reports. 

© Forty-eight states and the District of Columbia are each individually covered by CCH's 
State Tax Reports, each state the subject of its own reporting unit. Swift, accurate, con- 
venient, the informative regular issues of each unit keep your tax facts and information 
constantly up-to-the-minute. Coverage includes new laws, amendments, regulations, rul- 
ings, court and administrative decisions, return and report forms—in short, everything 
important or helpful in the sound and effective handling of corporate or individual state 
taxes and taxation. 

Write for Full Details of Reporting for Your State 
COMMERCE, CLEARING, HOUSE..INC., 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 





CHICAGO 1 New YorRK 36 WASHINGTON 4 
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CENTRALIZE FOR TAXES? 


Editors, THE 


I noted that one of your readers recently 
inquired (May 1952 issue) about the ad- 
vantages of having one central tax de- 
partment responsible for a company’s en- 
tire tax problems. In my opinicn, if the 
company 1s engaged in interstate com- 
merce and has assets located in two or 
more states, it would appear the consolida- 
tion of a tax department would be ad- 
vantageous from the standpoint of dis- 
tributing property values and sales to the 
various states for application of tax 
formulae. Some companies have, through 
careful allocation of these items, effected 
savings in taxes at the state and local level. 


W. A. H 


CONTROLLER: 


FORMS: A MANAGEMENT TOOL 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Thank you for forwarding copies of 
your very interesting publication, THE 
CONTROLLER, in which a review appears 
on our publication, “Economic Informa- 
tion for Employes.” 

We certainly appreciate your considera- 
tion in this regard and shall see to it that 
you receive information concerning any of 
our publications that we feel would be of 
interest to you and your readers. 

I also notice that a previous review cov- 
ers “Design and Control of Business 
Forms” by Frank M. Knox (May 1952, 
p- 238). 

I am enclosing a review copy of a little 
booklet ‘Forms Control: A Management 
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Industrial Engineering 
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Tool to Cut Clerical Costs,’ that compa- 
nies and individuals are purchasing for dis- 
tribution to supervising and departmental 
heads. The price is 50 cents a copy and 
there are quantity discounts available. 


JAMES F. MATHIAS 

Sales Promotion Director 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc. 
New London, Conn. 


CONTROLLERSHIP’S ROLE 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I am a student at American University, 
Washington, D. C., in the field of Busi- 
ness Administration, and I am also em- 
ployed in the Federal Government in the 
field of financial management. In order to 
complete necessary school work and also 
because I am vitally interested in the sub- 
ject, I am attempting to obtain informa- 
tion on the subject of financial manage- 
ment. 

In particular I am interested in the con- 
troller-type organization for financial man- 
agement and its possible application in the 
Federal Government. I understand that 
your organization has a wealth of various 
types of information on the subject of con- 
trollerships and it would be helpful to me 
if you could provide any of the down: 
a. The arguments for a controllership 

over other types of financial manage- 

ment, 

Your opinion as to its application in 

government. 

Any data which you might have such 

as organization charts and procedures 

pointing up the functions and responsi- 
bilities of a controller and his proper 
position in the organization. 

| would be very grateful to you if you 
could provide me with any of the above. 
WILLIAM F, COOGAN 
Arlington, Va. 


The office of the Committees Secretary of 
Controllers Institute is always happy to be 
of service to those who inquire about phases 
of controllership, as a part of the educa- 
tional work being carried on by the National 
Committee on Education. The booklet " An- 
swering Your Questions About Controllers 
Institute of America’ and “Careers in Man- 
agement Accounting and Control” as well 
as lists of current publications of the In- 
stitute and Controllership Foundation, re- 
search arm of Controllers Institute, are 
available without charge upon request ad- 
dressed to the Committees Secretary, Con- 
trollers Institute, 1 East 42 St., New York 
7,0. x, 


POULTRY NOTES 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I was very much interested in B. B. 
Bromberg’s inquiry in ‘Correspondence’ 
in THE CONTROLLER, April 1952, and 
also Ye Editors’ algebraic solution to the 
problem. Perhaps controllers have been 
laying so many eggs that they are now de- 
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Fit the file room into one drawer? 
Think of the space that would save! With , 
Burroughs Microfilming this saving is 
really possible. Imagine, 300 full file 
drawers of papers make just one shallow 
drawer of microfilm—99 4% of your file 
space is saved! 





Copy papers with photographic accuracy? 


Think of the mistakes that would save! 
And, Burroughs Microfilming really 
does. Makes reliable substitutes for the 
originals—true copies that are safe, per- 
manent, easier to refer to and give double 
protection against error or misfiling. 
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Fast, thrifty recorder—gives you the economy 
of 8mm. photography on 16mm. film, plus the 
economy of a 37 to 1 reduction ratio! Photo- 
gtaphs fronts and backs of documents simul- 
taneously or fronts only at the flick of a switch. 
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Record 400 documents a minute? 
Think of the time that would save! Again, 
with Burroughs Microfilming you can 
actually do it. Check-size documents can 
be microfilmed—front and back—faster 
than six per second! 























Protect files against fire and theft? 


Think of the loss that would save! Bur- 
roughs Microfilm is compact enough to fit 
in fireproof vaults. Too, the perfect, tiny 
images cannot be altered or extracted 
without detection! 


Burroughs Microfilming saves you space, time, mistakes and loss. Profits are 
made out of savings like these. Savings in payroll, equipment and film alone 
more than pay for Burroughs Microfilming. In fact, it amortizes itself in just a 
fraction of its useful life! 
The modern, economical microfilm equipment sold and serviced by Burroughs 
is built by Bell & Howell—an acknowledged leader in the field of fine photo- 
graphic equipment. 
That means more knowledge is behind Burroughs Microfilming —specialized 
knowledge of both photography and modern business methods. See for your- 
self how it can save money for you. Call your local Burroughs office, or write— 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


nwo IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFILM Wg 


Bell : Howell Burroughs 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 











WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs ae 
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PLANNING—PART | 
by John V. Van Pelt Ill 
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ciding that they have missed their prior 
calling and therefore probably are going 
into the poultry business. 

This is not exactly the case where I am 
concerned (but laying the eggs, yes, and 
not going into the poultry business). 
However, I have had the pleasure of com- 
pleting a course at the Long Island Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institute and I 
found it excellent. It was an Adult Eve- 
ning Class covering 12 lectures—two 
hours each—in poultry keeping. I think 
the Institute did a superb job and I am 
sure I received at least $40.00 worth of 
information for the total cost of $4.00, 
registration and tuition. 

I would suggest that you obtain ‘‘Suc- 
cessful Poultry Management” by Morley 
A. Jull, the Second Edition published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. I sup- 
pose a lot of your readers would say we're 
“chicken” or maybe the “yolk” is on us. 


GEORGE KATTENHORN 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


HERE, CHICK! 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

After reading your comments in the 
April 1952 issue of THE CONTROLLER 
under the caption “Scanning the Scene,” 
I felt you might be interested in more in- 
formation regarding the feeding and rais- 
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Forthcoming Features 


IN THE CONTROLLER 


3% INCOME DETERMINATION UNDER PRESENT UNCERTAINTIES 


je THE PLACE OF THE CONTROLLER IN MANAGEMENT 


te THE PLACE OF THE CONTROLLER IN MANAGEMENT 
PLANNING—PART Il 
by T. F. Bradshaw 








ing of chicks. I am therefore enclosing a 
copy of our management manual on this 
subject. 


RICHARD N. ALLEN 

Assistant Secretary & Controller 
Central Soya Company, Inc. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


The copy of “Management Manual for 
Poultry” forwarded by Mr. Allen has been 
relayed to our inquiring reader. After pe- 
rusing the many fine illustrations, the clearly 
developed text and the tables and charts 
in the booklet, we are tempted to quit the 
editorial sanctum in favor of the traditional 
“little place with chickens.” 

The Editors 


SOUTH PACIFIC 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Permission is requested to reproduce 
the article ‘Getting Accounting Out of Its 
Strait Jacket” by E. L. Lindseth that ap- 
peared in the September 1951 issue of 
THE CONTROLLER for distribution to ac- 
counting and operating personnel within 
the South Pacific Division, Corps of En- 
gineers, U.S. Army. 


W. W. RAGLAND 
Colonel, CE Executive 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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MAY WE QUOTE? 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I am currently writing a book in the field 
of management and wish to include a quo- 
tation from the July 1951 issue of THE 
CONTROLLER, page 311 in the article, 
“Planned Executive Development’ by 
James C. Worthy. 

Of course your pubtication will be ex- 
tended full credit along with the author 
and article as the source. 

May I have permission to include this 
material ? 

GEORGE R. TERRY 
School of Commerce 
Northwestern University 
Chicago, Illinois 


Permission granted. 


—The Editors 





Readers of THE CONTROLLER 
are invited to express their reac- 
tions to articles appearing within 
our pages. Letters will be welcomed 
for inclusion on this page and must 
bear the writer’s signature and ad- 
dress (which will be withheld if so 


requested). The Editors 





THE DISTAFF SIDE 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 
Enclosed please find fifty cents in 

stamps for which kindly send me the Feb- 

ruary 1952 issue of THE CONTROLLER. I 

am especially interested in the article pub- 

lished therein, “LIFO As An Operating 

Tool.” 

SISTER FLORA MARGARET 

Treasurer 

St. Peter's Hospital 

Olympia, Washington 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I remember reading, a couple of months 
ago, an item in THE CONTROLLER describ- 
ing the various aspects of a man’s job in 
which his wife is interested. It pointed 
out certain features of the job in which the 
wife apparently exerts considerable in- 
fluence. I tucked this away in my mind as 
something useful to know, and now find J 
have a specific application for it—but I 
need more details. Can you please give me 
the name and address of the organization 
which made the survey or study on which 
the conclusions quoted in your item were 
based ? I should like to get in touch with 
them. 

WILLIAM HAYES 
McCall's Magazine 
New York 

The report was prepared by Group At- 
titudes Development Corporation, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


—The Editors 
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The Thinking Machine of American Business 





IT TAKES WORK 
OUT OF FIGURE-WORK 


Figure on a Friden 


Call in the Friden Man near you and learn 
Friden applications to your business. Friden 
sales, instruction and service available 
throughout the U.S. and the world. FRIDEN 
CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC., San Leandro, 
California © Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


makes figure-work 


ABC simple in 


office. factory and store 


‘ 
Gu E THE FRIDEN fully-automatic Calculator your toughest, 
most complex figure-work ...and watch it “think out” proved 


answers. Payroll, inventory and invoicing calculations 


. percentage and interest... figure problems of engineering and 


production —all are processed swiftly by the Friden. 
Business firms and industrial plants—large or small, and no 
matter how specialized — become instantly more 

efficient when Friden takes over the figuring. Because the 
Friden does more kinds of figure-work with fewer operator 
decisions than any other calculating machine ever developed. 
No special operator training is required to use the 


Friden. Time-savings quickly pay the cost of the machine! 
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_ MANAGEMENT AND LABOR are seeking the best 
method of solving the retirement problem. A real 
measure of financial security is the goal, but there is 
no standard method for achieving this goal. The great 
variation in earnings and working conditions in 
companies and trades create the need for different 


approaches to the common problem. 


Our Pension Trust Division has acquired a unique 
experience in developing all types of pension systems 
for a great number of trades and businesses. This ex- 
perience can be invaluable in working out a pension 
plan to fit the income and employee benefit require- 
ments of your company. We shall be glad to discuss 
with you any pension problem you may have, including 


pension costs. No obligation whatever. 


Write or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION, 
The National City Bank of New York 


and 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company. 
Ask for our Pension Booklet C4. 


WE ACT AS TRUSTEE UNDER 
PENSION AND PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING PLANS AND AS AGENT 
FOR INDIVIDUAL TRUSTEES, 





CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 
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The Need for Backward-looking Inventions 


The human race—and especially the dynamic race known 
as Americans—tends to look forward. Certainly no one can 
argue against optimism and progress. But in the field of in- 
vention and development, perhaps there is an optimum 
balance between forward-looking invention and backward- 
looking invention. ’ 

While we are pushing outward the frontiers of electron- 
ics and aero-dynamics, should we now and then take a look 
at some of the oldest and simplest tools used by man? 

For example: American engineers have developed gas- 
oline-powered chain-saws that would cut up logs far faster 
than the best two-man cross-cut saw, even though they cut 
a much wider kerf. Meanwhile a Swedish engineer was go- 
ing in the opposite direction by designing a hand-operated 
saw that would cut its way through a log with the narrowest 
possible kerf—chewing up a minimum of wood in the 
course of doing its job. 

Those changes in design, which would almost escape the 
notice of the casual observer, resulted in a saw that would 
cut twice as fast with half the effort. There was one of the 
oldest of man’s tools, ‘taken for granted’’ by everyone, and 
neglected by designers because it was apparently being 
superseded by power-driven equipment. Yet it was easily 
made into a far more efficient tool by a little thought. Ex- 
perience has proved that the hand-powered saw still has 
many uses, and the effort was worth while. 

Over the years no one has done much about paint brushes 
except to find a better way of anchoring the bristles in rub- 
ber, or to search remote parts of Asia for hogs with longer 
bristles. The advent of spray-painting and the development 
of hollow paint-filled roller spreaders might cause some peo- 
ple to conclude that the paint brush is headed toward ob- 
solescence. 

But much paint is still applied with a brush by hand, and 
probably always will be. Therefore, one of our large and 
and long established paint brush companies began intensive 
study of paint brush filaments, before World War II. They 
developed a plastic material that would retain the proper 
balance of stiffness and flexibility under more varied condi- 
tions than pig bristles because it was almost impervious to 
moisture; they found that bristle extruded with a channelled 
cross-section would retain paint far better than round fila- 
ment, and in every respect equal to pig's bristle, the standard 
of untold generations. Lastly, they could taper the artificial 
bristles in any desired length or degree of taper, and thus 
control its elasticity. The result is a vast improvement in an 
ancient and neglected tool, that relieves us of dependence on 
the far places of the earth for pig's bristle. 


Where does the controller fit into this? He’s not respon- 
sible for production changes or development of new prod- 
ucts. In his bailiwick, however, the hand tool competing 
with the modern mechanized version may be a method, 
rather than a tangible piece of equipment. For example: 
take common processes of addition and subtraction. The ad- 
vent of electrically driven adding and computing machines 
has to some degree caused our schools to neglect the inten- 
sive teaching of mental computation that used to be cus- 
tomary. Yet many figures must be handled by head and hand 
no matter how mechanized an office may be. Do clerks and 
supervisors in your accounting operations accomplish these 
mental processes as rapidly as they did in the “old days’’? 
If not, what sort of simple training would bring a higher 
rate of production at relatively small cost? 

Another example: The typewriter has become a sort of 
tyrant in many an office with clerks pushing papers and en- 
velopes in and out of typewriters merely to add a single 
word or a few figures. In some of these situations wouldn't 
a good old-fashioned pencil do the job just as well but faster 
and cheaper? 


Are You Protecting Employes from Themselves? 

A recent article in The Rotarian declares ‘employes 
are today out-stealing professional burglars by five to one. 
Last year these unarmed robbers clipped their bosses for at 
least a billion dollars in embezzlements, forgeries and thefts, 
according to estimates of the leading public accountants.”’ 

In December 1951, Te Rotarian ran an editorial entitled 
“Amateurs in the World of Crime,” which stated that 

“Employes need to be reminded that the risk of prompt 
detection is ever-present. The late Leonarde Keeler, inventor 
of the lie detector, ran a two-part test on a cross-section of 
the employes of a chain-store system. Employes were assured 
that the findings of his device would be kept confidential 
ahd that no one would be fired because of the results. The 
first test indicated that 76 per cent had been helping them- 
selves to cash or merchandise, or both. A second test, six 
months later, showed that only three per cent were repeaters. 
Installation of internal audits, with adequate checks and con- 
trols, should catch an employe’s first misstep.” 

“An elderly banker in Indiana who hired a new teller not 
long ago wrote him this note: 

‘Handling other people's money is fraught with peril for 
the handler—no man is above temptation. But we are all in 
this struggle for decency and integrity together, and we 
need one another's help. So if you are ever tempted, come 
to me and we'll talk things over. Always remember that be- 
ing a person you yourself can be proud of is a thousand 
times more important than all the money in all the banks 
in the world’.”’ 

In this season of vacations the subject is not inappropri- 
ate for reconsideration. Many other organizations are fol- 
lowing the principle, long customary in banks, of requiring 
that employes handling funds or having the possibility of 
embezzlement be required to take their vacations. It has 
double value to the organization —W ALTER MITCHELL, JR. 
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“He’s the fifth efficiency man in six months. 
Miss Hardway does something to them.” 





























There's a big difference 


in business forms, too | 


It’s the difference in how they work 
—for you. Standard Register continu- 
ous forms work so that business machines 
can produce continuously — produce ac- 
curate, usable multiple-copy records at 
lowest total cost. That’s guaranteed spe- 
cifically—it’s how these forms are made. 

Standard Register forms work to di- 
rect and control your business operations 
better. That's because our Representative 
expertly analyzes your system require- 


ments. With his services . . . with Stand- 


ard’s forms and devices . . . you can 
readily have the best procedure — the 
simplest process of writing records — the 
most efficient form design. 

That’s why Standard Register forms 
are eliminating needless waste, saving 
untold thousands of dollars, for 93 of 
America’s 100 largest companies and 
65,000 more. How about yours? 

Phone The Standard Register Com- 
pany in your city.Or write us at 4408 
Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


STANDARD REGISTER 
.F  labor-Saving Business Forms and Devices 


ORIGINATORS OF MARGINALLY-PUNCHED CONTINUOUS FORMS 











PAPERWORK SIMPLIFICATION: What 
happens when better business forms 
are scientifically applied. 





Tabulating. Standard Register con- 
tinuous forms spell care-free pro- 
duction of mile upon mile of exact 
records, automatically. You can prove 
it! Write for new Stock Forms folder 
free.* 





Zipset forms-with-carbons eliminate 
expensive “paper shuffling."” Write 
for free folder and sample forms 
applicable to your business.* 
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Automatic Line Finder, the new 
“vertical tabulator’’ for your type- 
writer or bookkeeping machine, 
Provides undreamed-of ease and 
speed in record production, by 
allowing operator to type continu- 
ously. Write for Formcraft Reports 
of 44% to 300% more forms written 
per hour, per operator.* 





Dupli-Card Register. Write tabu- 
lating card (or other) as original: get 
up to 5 duplicate records in same 
operation. A means for better, tighter 
system of control. Get explanatory, 
case-history brochure free.* 

*Write on your business letterhead 
please, for literature desired. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 
4408 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio 





Renegotiation Techniques 


R. £. Brummage 


1° THE FOLLOWING DISCUSSION of the 
management and control of renego- 
tiable business, the statements are based on 
the experience of a group of widely scat- 
tered manufacturing companies, some of 
which operate a number of plartts, but all 
under common ownership. The products 
range from mass-produced items to long- 
term engineering construction projects. 
Defense needs for the products and serv- 
ices cover stock items as well as projects 
requiring advanced research. Defense 
business, while it is a relatively small 
proportion of our total volume, is an im- 
portant factor in the operation of certain 
of the plants. 

There is only one place for the Depart- 
ment of Defense to secure the great quan- 
tity of highly developed armament and 
supplies needed to equip our forces 
quickly—the great research and develop- 
ment laboratories of American industry 
with their trained scientists and specialized 
personnel. Quite naturally, therefore, we 
are in the defense business. 

Many contracts start with just an idea 
and then a research and development or- 
der is executed by which prototypes are 
produced. The production contract usu- 
ally follows,—and it would be unfair to 
say that American industry does not bene- 
fit from this experience. We are interested 
in defense work because it promises wider 
acquaintance with some of our products 
and it enables us to improve our organiza- 
tion and plant and equipment. Accord- 
ingly we have aggressively sought defense 
contracts. 

To help us stay with our professed ob- 
jective, we review regularly our incoming 
orders. We also make a continuing study 
of renegotiable sales and profits to enable 
us to advise all members of management 
currently of the profit status and possible 
accumulation of contingent liability for 
abnormal profits, to uncover sources of 
possible dispute and to spot cost account- 
ing deficiencies. We consider the accumu- 
lation of abnormal profits from defense 
business unwise because we do not think 
they are justifiable, because we cannot 
keep them anyway, and if the amount is 
large enough we might find it extremely 
inconvenient if the liability is not funded 
(any reserve we might set up for this con- 
tingency would certainly felidiaae renego- 


tiation processes no matter how obtuse its 
balance sheet caption might be). 

My comments to this point have merely 
dealt in the broadest manner with a few 
of the key points concerning the current 
renegotiation statute. The rest of this pa- 
per is designed to acquaint you with a few 
administrative techniques which we have 
developed. We cannot say that these tech- 
niques are complete, though they may be 
highly effective in certain circumstances, 
but if cach student of the problem can 
glean some benefit, even in a small way, 
this paper will have accomplished its pur- 
pose. 


FIRST—THE ORDER 

Renegotiation begins with order taking. 
Its effective administration requires team 
work with sales, production, engineering, 
accounting and general management, all 
playing important positions. 

The renegotiability of an order depends 
upon the end-use of the product or serv- 
ice involved and this is determined most 
easily at the time the order is taken. Our 
Sales Department accepts the full respon- 
sibility for the task of making the initial 
determination of the renegotiable status of 
our contracts. 

Our Production and Engineering De- 
partments are responsible for keeping 
diary-type logs of information which, 
when properly presented in story and pic- 
torial form may help the Renegotiation 
Board evaluate the extent of risk we have 
assumed, our contribution to the defense 
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effort (especially inventive and develop- 
mental contributions), the complexity of 
our manufacturing technique a the vari- 
ous other factors which by law must be 
considered in the determination of the 
reascnableness of profits. 

Whether a company ‘has a great number 
of contracts or a few, the diary-type file 
will be extremely helpful. For example, 
we review each contract monthly and dis- 
cuss the problems we ran into during the 
seriod under review with the other mem- 
ers of the team. We do not put off until 
12 to 18 months later (when the fiscal pe- 
riod’s business is completed) the collec- 
tion of the very important data in regard 
to contracts which may have been com- 
pleted many months ago. Busy executives 
cannot and should not be expected to re- 
tain this important mass of detail over an 
extended period of time. It must be re- 
duced to facts, supported by photographs, 
drawings, copies of correspondence, etc., 
which state the problem as it existed when 
we dealt with it. 

Our company and plant controllers are 
the coordinators of the work delegated to 
the other members of the team, and of 
course they are charged with the account- 
ing and administrative phases of the prob- 
lem. 


ROLES DEFINED 

At parent company level we are respon- 
sible for the development and refinement 
of administrative technique, the advice 
and guidance of company controllers, the 
consolidated reports and special studies 
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for directors, and we will conduct the ac- 
tual renegotiation proceedings with the 
Renegotiation “wt 

In regard to administrative detail, all of 
our sales engineers have been instructed to 
raise the question of end-use and renego- 
tiation when there is reason to believe that 
a contract is connected with defense work. 
If they can readily ascertain the renegotia- 
bility of a contract, they pass this informa- 
tion and, if possible, the prime contract 
number, on to the home office. If they are 
in doubt (we have not tried to make re- 
negotiation experts of our sales engineers 

we want them to sell), they send the in- 
formation on for review by the company 
controller, or if necessary, by the parent 
company staff. 

All orders and contracts found to be re- 
negotiable are stamped to indicate that 
fact, and together with other direct Gov- 
ernment contracts, are entered on a plant 
Government contract log (Exhibit A). The 
reason for inclusion of non-renegotiable 
direct Government contracts is a provision 
in the 1951 Act which gives authority to 
the President to designate, at any time, ad- 
ditional agencies whose contracts and sub- 
contracts shall be subject to renegotiation. 
Such designation applies to the sales date 
rather than the order date, the provision 
in effect amounting to retroactive renego- 
tiation. We try to eliminate the potential 
danger, at least in part, through listing of 
all direct Government contracts. 

The log itself is self-explanatory. It con- 
tains the various items of information 
which we have found necessary to avoid 
extensive searches through the various files 
and correspondence. We prepare this log 
in triplicate. The original is the official 
plant file to be used in connection with re- 
views and audits of renegotiable business, 
one copy is for the parent company con- 
troller’s office for review and incorpora- 
tion in consolidated reports to top man- 
agement, and the third copy goes to the 
parent company’s legal staf for reference 
in connection with contract negotiation. 

Each plant prepares monthly a report of 
Government business (Ex/zb:t B) which 
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is self-explanatory. It contains a list of di- 
rect renegotiable, as well as direct non- 
renegotiable sales to the Government 
which, until recently, were needed for 
quarterly reports to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. While this require- 
ment has been lifted, we intend to con- 
tinue the tabulation for the time being as a 
check on potentially renegotiable con- 
tracts. The we also contains a tabulation 
of direct, as well as indirect, renegotiable 
sales and cost of sales which constitute the 
basis for our profit studies. In the sum- 
mary, below the tabulation, there is space 
for the balance of direct receivables i. 
the Government and the balance of direct 
advances and prepayments from the Gov- 
ernment, still needed for Securities and 
Exchange Commission reports. There is 
also a recap section for renegotiable con- 
tracts, and sales and cost of sales which we 
have found helpful for audit purposes. 
The division of renegotiable contracts and 
sales into Army, Navy and Air Force and 
other business, will be covered by the fol- 
lowing discussion of the summary of re- 
negotiable business. 

The plant contract logs and reports of 
Government business are the basis for a 
monthly consolidated renegotiation sum- 
mary (Exhibit C). The top portion of this 
summary consists of a segregated state- 
ment of sales and gross profit, which fur- 
nishes an opportunity to watch sales and 
profit trends, and to compare renegotiable 
and commercial profit margins. A com- 
ment section is provided to explain occa- 
sional distortions due to product mix and 
other unusual circumstances, and to list 
work in process accumulations and the 
progress payments for several large “‘com- 
pleted contract basis’” projects we have. 

In the lower half of the summary is a 
tabulation of renegotiable orders received 
to date, and the current unfilled renego- 
tiable and commercial orders balance, 
which we use to spot our new order trend. 
The identification of orders as Army, 
Navy, Air Force and other business was a 
necessary feature under the 1948 Act be 
cause then renegotiation was controlled by 
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the services and assignments were made 
in accordance with the relative size and 
importance of the services’ purchases. We 
have retained the segregation, for curi- 
ously it breaks out for ready examination 
our major renegotiable product lines and 
projects. 


VALUE OF REPORTS 

The reports provide the basic informa- 
tion for policy decisions. For operational 
purposes they tell us when and where we 
have to change our commercial (mostly 
standard) cost accounting technique de- 
signed for ‘management by exception”’ to 
the direct itemized actual cost procedures 
which are advantageous in connection 
with Government contracts. Through 
month by month gross profit comparison 
the summaries have helped us spot major 
accounting mistakes, and have indicated 
to us when we should discuss with the lo- 
cal company management problems about 
expenditures which are not allowable for 
renegotiable business, and hence must be 
tailored to fit our commercial sales base. 

The clerical effort required by the pro- 
cedures just discussed has not been exces- 
sive, nor has it been particularly onerous ; 
we have assumed the task willingly, for 
we believe that we can serve the Govern- 
ment and ourselves best by being able to 
present the facts clearly and completely. 
Only by knowing the facts, can we sub- 
mit for examination those sales which 
ought to be renegotiated and keep out of 
renegotiation those to which the law does 
not apply. By presenting a complete ac- 
count of our fsa activity, ready for 
quick evaluation and judgment, we feel 
that we will secure equitable treatment, 
especially in connection with defense uses 
of our normal commercial products, the 
increased profits of which, to our mind, 
should be accounted for to the Govern- 
ment only to the extent to which they are 
attributable to added volume. It is up to 
industry to present a strong case to the 
Renegotiation Board and in this manner 
gain an exemption for normal commercial 
products. This principle, if and when es- 


tablished, would substantially lighten the 


task of the Renegotiation Board. 
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FUTURE CHANGES 

The preceding remarks have described 
the why and how of our management con- 
trol of renegotiable business. While we 
are quite happy with our present methods, 
we i not regard them as final ‘‘standard 
operating procedure’ and will continue 
to make changes as circumstances warrant. 
One of the possible changes under consid- 
eration is a report of purchase commit- 
ments and materials on hand for defense 
business. Some day we may find ourselves 
in a situation where contract terminations 
may threaten to become troublesome. In 
advance of that time we shall institute 
such a report. 

Renegotiation is a bargaining proposi- 
tion, and we should do our best work 
using all of the talents of our complete 
organization. We must not try to deceive, 
recriminate or damn the Act. Let's be hon- 


EXHIBIT C 


est with the law, the negotiators and es- 
pecially with ourselves—not like the 
Texas farmer who went to market to sell 
his hogs—when he got home his wife 
asked him how he made out. ‘‘Well,”’ he 
said, “I didn’t get as much as I expected, 
but then I hardly expected that I would.” 
We should put together a technically cor- 
rect accounting statement and supplement 
it with a compelling story documented and 
based on facts and presented in our best 
style and take home what is reasonable. 
Lord Byron in 1816 wrote: 

Well, well, the world must turn upon its axis 
And all mankind turn with it, heads or tails, 
And live and die, make love and pay our taxe 


And as the veering wind shifts, shift our sails 
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Holding on to profits once they have 
been accrued is the task. We must have 
resolute faith in ourselves and sincerity to 
our purpose. 

Avoid the use of outside consultants 
except in unusual cases. Use your public 
accountants as they will be with you on a 
continuing basis. Avoid one-shot artists. 

Read regulations daily and follow the 
services Closely. In small organizations the 
controller and chief accountant must keep 
abreast with rapidly changing regulations. 

Carry your problems to the renegotia- 
tors, and you will find your task lightened 
and many hours of needless labor saved. 

Ask and it shall be given you, 
Seek and ye shall find, 
Knock and it shall be opened to you 
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To Increase Production Efficiency 


To Cut Operating Costs . . . 


Try an Incentive Production Bonus Plan 


William R. Phelan 


jean DAYS many of us are faced with 
problems of serious personnel shortages 
and the necessity of achieving increased 
production efficiency and a reduction of 
operating costs. For certain operations 
an answer may be found in the adoption 
of incentive production bonus plans. 
Carefully drawn and administered, these 
plans increase ethiciency of operation and 
spur greater production at a reduced 
over-all cost per unit involved. Use of 
such bonus plans are opposed by certain 
labor groups but others forseeing the 
benefit to employe as well as employer 
have cooperated in the installation and 
operation of plans within their jurisdic- 
tion. 

To succeed, any plan must have a 
wholehearted backing by management; 
a sound educational program for the 
employes concerning the operation and 
scope of the plan; and the plan must be 
administered soundly and fairly. With 
this three-point program, objections to 
incentive production bonus plans are 
overcome and kept at a minimum. 

During the years immediately follow- 
ing World War II, it was my privilege 
to work with three incentive production 
bonus plans, each of which achieved 
fairly the purpose for which it was in- 
stalled. One in the cotton textile field 
increased production of a then scarce 
article by over 45 per cent at an over-all 
cost reduction of a cent per unit. The 


other plans were in the insurance field 
and involved typing and card punching 
operations. 

In the typing operation the plan was 
installed to aid production in a large de- 
partment which typed insurance policies 
and invoices covering such policies. The 
department at the time numbered 83 in 
personnel. Despite continued overtime 
and holiday work, some difficulty was 
encountered in keeping work output in 
a near current status. Within a year after 
the bonus plan was installed, work was 
on a current basis, personnel had been 
reduced to 65 through transfers to other 
units, and overtime or holiday work was 
no longer necessary. 

The plan was extended later with 
equally desirable results to include a cen- 
tral stenographic department. Time 
studies established the standards and all 
typewriters were equipped with cyclo- 
meters to measure output of operators. 
Employes remaining in these depart- 
ments were most satisfied to operate un- 
der the bonus plan, and the personnel 
department had many requests for trans- 
fer into these departments. 

Installation of a bonus plan enabled 
the IBM card punching division to ab- 
sorb the additional work load of a sev- 
eral million dollars increase in business. 
Bonus earnings of operators under the 
plan range from $1 to $28 weekly. It is 
the installation of this latter plan that is 
set out in detail. 
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THE PLAN IN DETAIL 

Initially, the departmental supervisors 
were given a briefing as to what detail 
would be necessary to operate the plan 
as well as the benefits which would ac- 
crue to them. Quality would not suffer, 
it was pointed out, as a part of the for- 
mula introduces either a time or mone- 
tary penalty for rejected work. Operat- 
ing costs, although increased in total, 
actually through greater efficiency and 
production are reduced when viewed 
from a cost of handling per unit. Lastly, 
it was pointed out that although certain 
details of record keeping by supervisors 
were required they would find that the 
operators would require less supervisory 
attention thus compensating for the 
time necessary for the record keeping. 

Following the meeting with the de- 
partmental supervisors, a short session 
was held with the employes of the unit 
who would operate under the plan. The 
general workings of the plan as well as 
the necessary preliminary work were 
outlined and employe cooperation 
sought. The benefits to them were 
pointed out as well as assurances given 
to allay objections. They would not be 
“driven” to increased output. Each op- 
erator would pace herself. However the 
opportunity to earn extra money in re- 
lation to output was there for those who 
tried. Through this medium greater dili- 
gence and industry would be compen- 
sated. This plan and its earnings would 
be independent of the regular salary pro- 
gram and would not interfere with nor- 
mal salary increase. Also, it was pointed 
out that the standards once established 
would not be changed downward. When 
an operation changed, then a new stand- 
ard would be computed, but the mere 
fact that operators were earning good 
bonus amounts would not call for down- 
ward revision. 

After the orientation talks were con- 
cluded, a study of the various cards 
punched and the fields utilized was made 
and decision reached that all the punch- 
ing could be set up into 22 groupings, 
for each of which a standard established 
by time studies would be required. 

Clock-watch studies were conducted 
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over a reasonable period of time. Tim- 
ings were taken for each grouping or 
card type of several operators and at 
different times of the work day, so that 
the standard or time allowance per card 
would be fair to both operator and com- 
pany. The technique followed discounts 
both a deliberate showdown as well as 
extraordinary punching dexterity: a re- 
freshed as well as a fatigued operator. 


FORMS DEVELOPED 

While the time allowances were in 
process of establishment, forms were 
drawn up to administer the plan: One 
small form was to be used by an opera- 
tor to record type and number of cards 
punched ; two forms for the supervisors’ 
use—one to record operators’ time as 
to work time, other work, absent min- 
utes and free minutes, and the other 
(Form AA188) to recapitulate time and 
units per operator. Extensions on this 
latter form were completed by the pay 
roll department. 

Form AA188 is the bonus work sheet 


and one per operator is prepared weckly. 
Daily, the supervisor posts the units by 
type of card. Operators by use of a ruler 
note the count on a form—one per work 
bundle. These units are multiplied by 
the time allowance to obtain the total 
allowed time. The breakdown of time 
also is posted into the proper categories 
of work period (actual minutes in the 
work week), other work, absent minutes 
and free minutes. Subtracting these last 
three from the first gives the time on 
bonus. The allowed time is then divided 
by the bonus time to obtain a percentage 
to which is added a free allowance for 
personal time-outs. The resultant sum is 
considered the operator's efficiency rate. 

In the planning it was determined 
arbitrarily that an efficiency percentage 
of 70 would be considered as par. Any 
percentage in excess of that would be the 
bonus per cent on which the operator 
could earn extra money. This amount is 
computed by multiplying the product of 
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the bonus per cent and the bonus time 
by the base rate. 

If there are to be any cash deductions 
for errors (not to exceed the amount of 
the bonus) such deductions are made at 
this point. The net bonus amount thus 
derived is ready for payment. In the mat- 
ter of correction for errors, the most 
feasible solution is the repunching of 
cards, which cards are not credited to 
the work count. The correction then is 
actually a time penalty. In the particular 
installation of which I write, key punch- 
ing operators used the time penalty, 
while a penalty of 25 cents per error was 
applied to the verifying operations. 

In summation, incentive production 
bonus plans are applicable to a wide va- 
riety of operations in many industries. 
Successful plans must have the whole- 
hearted backing of management, must 
be drawn carefully and administered 
fairly and soundly. They have helped 
others; perhaps one could help you. 
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Charles 3. Meyer 


MERICAN BUSINESS is waging a continu- 
ous battle against inflation, our coun- 
try’s greatest enemy. The declining 
value of the dollar has confronted man- 
agement with many budget problems, 
one of which is the difficulty of keeping 
enough cash on hand to meet increasing 
requirements. Inventories cost more to 
accumulate and maintain. Another im- 
portant problem is that of replacing 
worn or obsolete equipment at prices 
which were undreamed of when de- 
preciation reserves were set up. Taxes 
also enter the picture—not only because 
their amount is staggering, but also be- 
cause their payment has been accelerated 
under the Mills Plan. This year, for ex- 
ample, corporations had to have 70% 
of their total Federal tax paid to the 
Government by June 30. All present 
budget problems 
It is easy to shrug off such problems 
by pointing to government statistics. 
Most of us have seen the recent study of 
corporate working capital estimates 
issued by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which indicates that work- 
ing capital is at an all-time high. That 
sounds good until we look behind the 
figures and see that, for the first time 
since 1944, current assets fail to equal 
an amount double current liabilities—a 
hallowed and time-honored test of a 
well-managed business. We also find 
from the same survey that quick assets 
(cash, government bonds, and receiv- 
ables) only covered current liabilities 
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1.23 times—the lowest ratio since 1939. 

During the past year, the current ratio 
dropped 12%; the quick ratio 15%, and 
the ratio of cash and governments to cur- 
rent liabilities went down a whole 20%. 

So, on the one hand, business—like 
most private individuals—has more dol- 
lars on hand than ever before. But on 
the other hand, also like Mr. and Mrs. 
John Q. Public, management worries 
because even this pile of cash is smaller 
in proportion to needs than it has been 
since the Depression. 

Every citizen who is faced with such 
conditions reacts pretty much the same 
way: first, he puts the brakes on needless 
and marginal expenditures; second, he 
sets up some kind of budget or schedule 
to make sure that he has enough cash 
on hand when the rent bill comes due 
or the installment collector comes 
around. In essence, that is what manage- 
ment is doing today—doing on a larger 
scale and with greater determination 
and devotion than ever before. In most 
companies of large or middle size this 
duty falls on the controller. He is the 
man in every substantial business unit 
who watchdogs the treasury and keeps 
an eagle eye on its financial health and 
condition. 

Cost reduction and cost control come 
directly within his bailiwick. The facts 
which he collects, records, interprets 
and distributes make it possible to 
achieve economies and cut waste. His 
success in these directions helps to keep 
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down prices on things the company sells. 
The figures on the retail price tag, as 
well as on the armaments the Govern- 
ment is buying, have a direct relation to 
the figures on the accounting books 
wherever the goods are made. 


TECHNOLOGICAL IMPROVEMENTS 

One of the most interesting trends 
in business today is the development and 
use of machinery and other devices to 
speed up the collection and employ- 
ment of facts and figures. Electronics 
being put to work: one large company 
has found that financial reports which 
formerly consumed 50 eden in man- 
ual preparation are now produced in 
eight hours through the use of the so- 
called “brain” or electric programmed 
calculator. Future electronic equipment, 
this firm believes, may eventually pro- 
duce them in one hour. Such equipment 
promises to eliminate the drudgery and 
pencil-pushing of accounting, which 
means more time for tomorrow's con- 
trollers to spend on interpreting facts 
and solving problems. 

Less dramatic are the scores of other 
timesavers, such as tabulating account- 
ing, photo recording and other processes 
and machines which help to give top 
management the facts it needs in time 
to use them effectively. 

In other words, accounting and con- 
trollership are working more and more 
in the present tense, and less and less in 
the purely historical sense. This means 
abe and more accurate follow-up on 
budgets: it also means that instead of 
being primarily the custodian of ‘cold 
statistical facts,” the controller and his 
staff are in a day-to-day position of de- 
tecting deviations. The transition from 
making the budget to enforcing it has in- 
volved the controller's department in a 
human relations situation for which 
some are unprepared. In fact, Control- 
lership Foundation, which is the re- 
search arm of Controllers Institute, 
recently completed a study of this prob- 
lem. Entitled “The Impact of Budgets on 
People,” this survey confirmed the need 
for training budget people in “'selling”’ 
the budget figures to supervisors and 
the rank-and-file. 












MAKING BUDGETS DO A BETTER JOB 

The major findings in this survey 
confirmed what progressive controllers 
_ suspected for a long time, namely 
that 


1. Budgets tend to defeat their own 
as 0 unless the human relations 
problems aroused by their use are 
solved, and 

2. The conflicting reactions of budget 
personnel and factory supervisors can be 
ironed out and replaced by cooperation 
and understanding on either side. 


To define a budget as a means of con- 
trolling cost tells only part of the story. 
Actually, it aims toward that objective 
by controlling people. The figures in the 
budget become a mould for human 
action: they constitute a pattern which 
personnel are enjoined to follow. Fais- 
ure to ‘make the budget” implies a fall 
from grace, inviting —— dis- 
ciplinary action or worse. Yet important 
differences exist between factory person- 
nel and the “figure men”’ whose job it is 
to set up and police the budget. Many 
human relations problems stem from 
this conflict in attitudes. In addition to 
not ‘speaking each other’s language,” 
the two sides disagree on the value and 
purpose of the budget. 

Budget people, for example, regard 
the document as a means of improving 
performance—a way to uncover incon- 
sistencies, errors and weaknesses and re- 
port them to top management for cor- 
rection. They feel that budgets provide 
motivation by giving production person- 
nel a goal to shoot at. 

The factory people, on the other hand, 
complain that budgets are used as 
pressure devices, and that finance people 
care only about end results and overlook 
the problems which make those results 
isan to achieve. They also resent the 
fact that the budget man’s ‘‘success” in 
discovering weaknesses in the factory ac- 
tually places the foreman in a failure situa- 
tion. 

Two basic ways to overcome the prob- 
lem were brought out by this research. 
One is to obtain true participation from 
the factory supervisors in making up 
the budget, as opposed to confronting 
the foremen with a budget that is al- 
ready set. The researchers also recom- 
mend human relations training for the 
budget people, to help them win accept- 
ance and cooperation from the produc- 
tion personnel—in other words, to 
help them “sell cost records and 
budgetary control. Financial people at 
all levels could profit from such train- 


ing. 


BUSINESS FORECASTING AND 
TAX PLANNING 

Business forecasting and tax planning 
are two other important spheres where 
the controller's “know-how” helps to 
combat inflation. His surveys and market 


studies a to keep the company’s capi- 
tal expenditures in line with actual 
needs, while his insight into the probable 
tax consequences of business iden 
helps to prevent unwise steps. For ex- 
ample, an unjustified increase in inven- 
tories may tie up so much of the com- 
pany’s funds that money to pay income 
and excess profits taxes might have to be 
borrowed, thus contributing to  infla- 
tion. 

We are only beginning to realize how 
the impact of high taxes is changing 
the nature of business problems. Evalua- 
tions which exclude consideration of tax 
issues not only tend to be unrealistic 
and incomplete, but may also involve 
the company in unforeseen tax conse- 
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quences. Many of these issues have tradi- 
tionally been settled on their merits: the 
timing of sales; the expansion or con- 
traction of inventory; the negotiation of 
wage contracts; a change in policy 
governing credit, trade-ins or discounts; 
investment decisions; the timing and 
method of purchasing equipment and 
other capital assets; budgeting for re- 
search and development; and the like. 
Another range of problems involves ac- 
counting decisions, such as shifting 
from FIFO to LIFO; cash versus accrual 
accounting; selecting or changing the 
accounting period; allocations of cost 
and purchase price, etc. 

This area was closely examined for 
Controllership Foundation by a research 
team directed by William J. Vatter, pro- 
fessor of accounting at the University of 
Chicago. Based on an analysis of 400 
actual case experiences, the report shows 
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how management decisions of various 
types have resulted in minimizing or de- 
ferring the impact of taxation. 

“Management Planning for Taxes,” 
as this ground-breaking report is named, 
divides decision-making into three cate- 
gories, the first of which consists of cases 
in which the tax consequences determine 
the method of accounting to be used, or 
the forms and the procedures to be fol- 
lowed. 

The second category defined in the re- 
port involves cases in which the manner 
of carrying out or implementing a man- 
agement decision is determined by tax 
advantage, as in the cited instance of a 
company which reduced the effective 
cost of pensions by funding a substantial 
portion of its plan. 

Cases in which managerial decisions 
are affected by the tax factor, or made 
with recognition of it, are placed in a 
third category in this study. Typical of 
this group is one case in which a firm 
timed its 1950 discounts to apply against 
1951 purchases, thereby transferring 
some revenue of 1951 to 1950, with a 
corresponding tax economy. — a 
company using the LIFO method of in- 
ventory accounting used a tax advantage 
to buy additional material and still save 
taxes, which brought the net cost of the 
purchase under the market quotations. 


MAKING EMPLOYES TAX CONSCIOUS 
This is only one part of the tax prob- 
lem. Equally important—perhaps even 
more vital in terms of future cash posi- 
tion—is to influence everyone in the 
company who makes decisions to make 
them in the light of probable tax conse- 
quences. In other words, a way must be 
found in each company whereby tax in- 
formation can be communicated to the 
bea who actually make the decisions 
efore the decisions are made. 

The basic problem is how to insure 
that the highly specialized tax know- 
how is spread from the few experts who 
normally possess it to the entire deci- 
sion-making organization of the com- 
pany. 

Much of the communication within a 
business about taxes is necessarily infor- 
mal. One firm, for example, has a ‘‘jun- 
ior board of directors” which meets with 
the controller and other top executives 
and tax administration is brought up at 
regular intervals. Another company 
holds meetings of supervisors in various 
divisions. Tax angles are explained 
along with the reasons for procedures, 
company policies and other decisions in- 
volving taxes. 

Formal procedures also pay off hand- 
somely in this field. In one case the com- 
pany president requires a report in ad- 
vance on all expenditures exceeding 

(Continued on page 379) 
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Financing for Working Capital 
and for Capital Expansion 


Excerpts from an address by Milton C. Cross, executive 
vice president, Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., New York, 
given at the Eastern Conference of Controllers Institute. 


ERPLEXITIES have arisen in applying the 

law as it affects the choice between pub- 
lic offerings and private placings. A need 
for clarification exists as a result of the 
conflict between. fixed legal terminology 
and changing conditions. Controllers, who 
represent the financial side of companies 
should concern them- 
selves about this subject. Their conclu- 
sions and recommendations may well lead 
to constructive results if study is directed 
specifically to the question, “What is best 
for the issuer ? 

Neither “private placement” nor “pub- 
lic offering,” as such, is defined in the Se- 
curities Act or the regulations of the S.E.C. 
The term ‘‘private placement” is generally 
applied to the sale of an issue of securities 

usually senior securities—to a limited 
number of buyers who purchase for in- 
vestment and not in contemplation of £e- 
sale. Such a limited offering, with or with- 
out an investment banker acting as agent 
for the issuer, has been construed as com- 
ing within the provisions of the Act ex- 


issuing sccuritics, 


empting from registration “transactions by 
an issuer not involving any public offer- 
ing 

The term ‘public offering” is applied to 
an offering of securities usually but not 






































necessarily through underwriters, to the 
general public including any and all types 
of buyers without limit as to number or 
qualifications. With certain exceptions, 
public offerings require registration under 
the Securities Act. 

The private placement method of fi- 
nancing has risen to substantial propor- 
tions in recent years, because of two factors 

the effect of the registration require- 
ments of the Securities Act, and the in- 
creased importance of institutional type in- 
vestors in the competition of the market 
demand for debt securities. 

As the matter now stands, the test used 
to determine whether or not a public of- 
fering, and therefore a registration require- 
ment, is involved, has been the number of 
investors to whom the offering is to be 
made. The figure of 25, with some varia- 
tions, depending upon the circumstances 
and size of a particular offering, has been 
used as an arbitrary dividing line. 

Agreeing that the principal objective of 
registration was to protect uninformed in- 
vestors, it is not believed that it was ever 
intended that a numerical limitation be 
applied to the term "informed investors.” 
If the intent of the law is to be fulfilled, the 
crux of the matter is not the number but 


‘It isn’t that | object to employes brightening 


their desks with a plant, Miss Foley . 


“" 
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the characteristics than can fairly be said 
to determine whether an investor is or is 
not “informed.” 

An offering without registration can be 
made to a limited number of uninformed 
individual investors. On the other hand, an 
offering to more than about the same num- 
ber of thoroughly informed and experi- 
enced investors-—let us call them insurance 
companies, universities, trust funds and 
savings banks—would require registration. 

An unregistered private placement, 
made to a limited number of purchasers 
for investment, may be resold later to any 
number of investors, informed or unin- 
formed, without registration. This is a 
paradoxical situation, particularly when it 
is considered that such resale may be made 
by an informed to a large number of unin- 
formed investors at the very time when the 
condition of the issuer of such securities 
is deteriorating. 

The present situation works to the detri- 
ment of issuers by denying them the com- 
bined benefits of the two methods of fi- 
nancing. In order to avoid registration, an 
issuer is required to negotiate for the sale 
of his issue to a limited number of pur- 
chasers. 

We do not advocate any expansion of 
the present registration requirements nor 
elimination of the exemption of private 
placements. We do see merit in the idea of 
providing exemptions from registration 
along the lines recognized in the present 
Blue Sky laws of certain states—that is, 
first by type of security and issuer and, sec- 
ond, by type of investor to whom the offer- 
ing is made. 

Thinking might profitably be directed 
toward placing public offerings on even 
terms with private placements for issuers 
of securities who regularly file or agree to 
file specified information with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, and 
when such securities are being sold only 
to informed investors, regardless of 
number. “Informed investors’ might be 
regarded as including all experienced or- 
ganizations purchasing securities for in- 
vestment, such as insurance companies, 
banks, universities, pension funds, foun- 
dations, other professional administrators 
of funds, etc. Amendments could be de- 
signed which would better serve the two 
basic principles of the Securities Act 
the requirement for adequate disclosure 
and the protection of uninformed inves- 
tors 

Such amendments would be in the in- 
terest of many issuers, enabling them to 
issue securities under simplified proce- 
dures and to tap a substantially larger part 
of the market tor funds than is now avail- 
able to them through private placement. 
Such a change would also be in the interest 
of the many informed investors who, by 
reason of the prevalence of private place- 
ments to limited numbers, are today ex- 
cluded from opportunity to participate in 
the purchase Hi a substantial amount of 
desirable securities. 
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YOUR STAKE IN 
Controllers for the Future 
James H. Eteson 


ONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
8 as an instrument utilized by individ- 
ual controllers to accomplish purposes 
they cannot accomplish as individuals, is 
at this time, through its National Educa- 
tion Committee, embarking on a new 
program which will only achieve results 
if individual controllers feel that it zs a 
purpose they want to accomplish. Hence 
my emphasis on why you and I should 
take an interest in education. 

One of the first tests I would apply is: 


What do other professions do in con- 
nection with education? If other profes- 
sions don’t do it, then why should con- 
trollers? 


I assume that we can agree, as examples, 
that law, medicine, engineering, dentistry, 
and certified public accounting work are 
professional in nature. They do require 
a basic knowledge of an art or service 
which is changing and progressing. We 
do expect from them adherence to a pro- 
fessional standard. To my way of think- 
ing, controllership also has some aspects 
of a profession. 

There was a time not long ago when a 
man could study in a lawyer’s office and 
become a member of the Bar. There was a 
time not long ago when medicine and 
dentistry could be studied with little or 
no preliminary college work. This is no 
longer true 


Controllers must staff their offices with 
more college men if we are to keep pace 
with other professions. Bar associations, 
medical and dental societies, engineering 
societies and the certified public account- 
ants, all exercise a potent effect on the 
education and examination of candidates 
for degrees in these professions. This 
process probably has its faults, but since it 
continues, I assume the virtues have more 
value than the faults. The actuaries of life 
insurance companies, like the certified 
public accountants, prepare the examina- 
tions by which entrance into the profes- 
sion is achieved. In these professions much 
good has been accomplished: first, by 
keeping the standards high; second, by 
increasing the general recognition of the 
value of the profession to society; and 
third, by attracting high-grade candidates 
for the degree—all laudable objectives. 

The National Education Committee of 
Controllers Institute has concluded that 
training for controllership does not have 
exactly the same requirements as training 
for CPA work and, in association with the 
American Accounting Association and col- 
lege teachers of accounting subjects, has 
issued a “Memorandum on Curriculum” 
to the collegiate schools of business. The 
memorandum has received nation-wide 
publicity, has been in great demand, and 
has already resulted in the introduction of 
changed curriculums for students of man- 


JAMES H. ETESON, controller of the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company, Worcester, Mass., is chairman of 
the National Education Committee of Controllers Institute 
and vice president of the Boston Control. He is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of Worcester Junior Col- 
lege, where he conducts classes in advanced accounting, 
as well as acts as chairman of their Financial Committee. 
Mr. Eteson is co-chairman of the Joint Committee of Life 
Insurance Controllers and the Insurance Accounting and 
Statistical Association Committee on Reports and Accounts. 
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Why should individual 
controllers take an interest 
in education for controllership? 


agement accounting and control. It pro- 
poses, in brief, less emphasis on special- 
ized technical accounting and more em- 
phasis on the ability to communicate and 
on general background business informa- 
tion. 

It is fair to assume that college profes- 
sors in business subjects want to do the 
best possible job. They are not, however, 
as a usual thing, practicing controllers. 
Some of them, it is true, do have public 
accounting connections but controllership 
is a full-time, constantly changing job. 
These men do need contact with control- 
lers, with Controllers Institute, and with 
its National Education Committee, if they 
are to do the best possible job in preparing 
students for management accounting and 
control. 


PREPARATORY CURRICULUM 


It seems to me that it is clear from the 
application of this first test that we should 
be making a specific effort to see that our 
schools of business turn out men fitted to 
work in the controller's department, be- 
cause the schools in the past have not been 
focusing in any considerable degree upon 
that problem. 

The second test I would apply in this: 


Would increased interest in education 
for controllership be of value to American 
industry? 


The Anglo-American Council on Pro- 
ductivity has issued a ‘‘Productivity Report 
on Management Accounting’’—a report of 
a specialist team of British accountants 
who visited the United States in 1950. 
Some of you may have seen the reviews of 
the report that oe in THE COoNn- 
TROLLER! or in The Accounting Review.” 

One of the conclusions might be stated 
to be that the use of the controllership 
functions was one of the important dis- 
tinctions between British and American 
practice and was to a considerable degree 
responsible for American superiority in 
productivity. I believe that there are other 
evidences that controllership does make 
a substantial contribution to the welfare of 


* April 1951—p. 180. 
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American business and that there is still 
room for considerable expansion of our 
own use of the device. If that is so, then 
American business should make some con- 
tribution to improvement in controllership 
education. 

You probably know something about 
the College-Industry Cooperative Training 
Program (C.I.C.T.).* It is simply a formal 
device for contributing to the education 
of future controllers by employing them 
in some phase of controllership work dur- 
ing summer vacation, odd terms, or on a 
cooperative team basis where the regular 
rotation of periods of work and study is 
a part of a local college's degree program, 
as it is at Northeastern University in Bos- 
ton and the University of Cincinnati in 
that city. 


*See “C.1.C.T.—College-Industry Coopera- 
tive Training Aims to Build Accounting Man- 
power for Firms,” THE CONTROLLER, June 
1951, pp. 266-67 and David F. Devine, “Edu- 
cating the Administrative Accountant for the 
Field of Controllership,” THe CONTROLLER, 
August 1951, pp. 352-54 


I believe that we as individual control- 
lers can make a contribution to the welfare 
of the American economy by encouraging 
the use of this plan. It is not the pur- 
pose of C.I.C.T. to train these students in 
control work but to give the student some 
familiarity with the actual day-to-day work 
of a control division so that the formal col- 
lege training will have more meaning. 

As a part of the training of a doctor, 
he works in hospitals but still has to serve 
his internship after he has his degree. 
The graduate in law typically does re- 
search or clerical work in a lawyer's office 
before he tries cases. 

A college graduate who specialized in 
preparation for the C.P.A. examination 
still does his share of junior work before 
he is given charge of an audit. So in con- 
trollership a college graduate will still be 
required to achieve proficiency in small 
things before he qualifies to handle major 
problems. But some of the knowledge of 
what goes on in a controller's operation 
can be acquired while the candidate is 
still a student. 


MORAL DIRECTION—NOT FACTS ALONE 
In these troublesome times, we should enlarge our con- 
cept of education so that it will include moral direction and 
not just knowledge of the facts alone, President Carl S. Ell of 
Northeastern University in Boston recently told members 


of the Massachusetts Society of Certified Public Accountants. 
Speaking on ‘Empires of the Future,” the Northeastern 
University president added “by moral direction, I do not 
mean a pious sanctimonious attitude, but a red-blooded con- 
cern for human beings as individuals. 
“You and I well know that the trained or educated mind 
is equipped to do evil as well as good. It can be used to serve 


mankind or to enslave it.” 


He continued, ‘‘Education is more than a preparation for 
a vocation or profession. It is more than a dollar and cents 


proposition. 


‘Education seeks to emphasize the broad cultural values 
of life, to develop clear, independent thinkers and to en- 
courage imagination and creative abilities. It seeks to give us 
the tools for research and investigation, to help us to get 
along with other men, to have proper regard for ethical and 
religious concepts, and to gain sufficient specialization to 


earn a living. 


“In other words, sound education quite properly pre- 
pares for living a life and for earning a living. Education 
should implant in the hearts and minds of our people the 
concept that success is not alone material prosperity and 
personal achievement, not alone shorter hours and more pay, 
important as these things may be, but success 1s also the ca- 
pacity to recognize spiritual values and to improve human 


welfare,’ he concluded. 
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By this process, controllers will have 
contact with prospective candidates for 
employment while they are still students 
and we can help each other acquire good 
men even though in a specific case we do 
not hire the student who works for us 
while in school. At Northeastern, 50 per 
cent of the students go to work for the 
firm they worked for while they were stu- 
dents. This is a second reason why con- 
trollers should be interested in education 
and a second way in which they can make 
their interest effective. 

The third test I would apply in seeking 
an answer to the question “Why should 
controllers be interested in education?” 
has to do with the quality of the prospec- 
tive employe in a controller's department. 

If the engineering staff, the sales staff, 
the production staff get the best-qualified 
college graduates, then I submit that we as 
controllers will always be fighting an up- 
hill fight for the recognition of the im- 
portance of the control function. Even we 
can't make silk purses out of sows’ ears. 

No profession achieves greatness be- 
cause of the brilliance of a few men. 
Every achievement has its foundation in a 
broad base of competent practitioners and 
assistants. Controllers tend to be over- 
loaded with work when they do not have 
competent assistants. It’s difficult to take a 
proper place in management decisions if 
your time is consumed in detail that 
should be delegated to a staff of well- 
trained men. Our businesses will be best 
served as controllers perform their true 
function of participation in management 
decisions, particularly in the area of plan- 
ning for the future. 

I believe that controllers as a group and 
as individuals should constantly strive to 
interest the highest quality student to 
study for controllership work. Suppose 
we do get such good men that we gradu- 
ally tend to staff many other branches of 
our business: what better training ground 
for top executives than the controller's 
department with its constant contact with 
every phase of the operation of our con- 
cerns ? 

The National Education Committee of 
Controllers Institute has issued a booklet, 
“Careers in Management Accounting and 
Control,” that can be used as a vocational 
guidance booklet in collegiate schools of 
business, as an element in training your 
staff on the meaning of controllership and 
as a piece of literature, imprinted with 
your company name, when your person- 
nel director, or you yourself, are seeking 
employes for your staff. It outlines the 
functions of the controller's office, stresses 
the professional nature of the work and 
indicates the progress made in actual prac- 
tice in one American corporation. It is 
available on request to National Head- 
quarters of Controllers Institute, One East 
Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

I am quite sure that as practical busi- 
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Corning Glass Works 

KEITH S. McHUGH 
President, New York 
Telephone Company 

ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

FREDERICK B,. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 

ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 

BOYKIN C. WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
































PR Directors: Ten-Shun! 

What is—or should be—the relationship between the 
public relations function in a corporation and its controller- 
ship function? 

William A. Durbin, director of Public Relations of Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, told a recent 
meeting of the Public Relations Society of America, that 
whatever may be lacking in the relationship between the 
public relations director and the controller is largely the 
fault of the public relations director because, of all the mem- 
bers of the management team, the public relations officer has 
the greatest responsibility for maintaining diplomatic rela- 
tions with his colleagues in all departments. Said Mr. Dur- 


bin: 


“The controller plays an important role in top management 
. . . that of analyzing and recording the operations of the corpo- 
ration from the one point of view that seems to capture the pub- 
lic interest more than any other—the point of view of dollars 
and cents. If we are to explain and interpret the corporation to 
the public, we must depend upon the accounting operation for 
the raw materials—the financial facts of corporate life. 

A great many millions of dollars have been spent in recent 
years in the name of economic education. And we still have a 
long way to go. I suggest that real understanding of what makes 
our economy tick will come about only as men can gain fuller 
knowledge of the financial operations of the individual corpora- 
tion. That presumes the closest possible working relationships 
between public relations and the controller.” 


CHtecKiNa | 
ACCOUNTS 


“Well! If you’re going to take an 
adding machine’s word against mine . . .!” 
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Life in the Sober Eighties 


With widespread discussion and interest regarding the 
matter of night openings for city and suburban department 
and specialty stores, we recall with interest the set of rules 
which came to light some years ago. They date back to the 
1880's and reputedly were posted in an Amboy, Illinois, 
store reported to be operated by the founders of what is now 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co. of Chicago. 


1. Store must be open from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. the year round. 

2. Store must be swept; counters, shelves and showcases dusted ; 
lamps trimmed, filled, and chimneys cleaned; pens made; 
doors and windows opened; a pail of water and a bucket of 
coal brought in before breakfast. (If there is time to do so, 
attend to customers who call.) 

. The store must not be opened on the Sabbath unless neces- 
sary and then only for a few minutes. 

. The employe who is in the habit of smoking Spanish cigars, 
being shaved at the barber's, going to dances and other places 
of amusement will assuredly give his employer reason to be 
suspicious of his integrity and honesty. 

. Each employe must pay not less than $5.00 per year to the 
church, and must attend Sunday school regularly. 

. Men employes are given one evening a week for courting, two 
if they go to prayer meeting. 

7. After 14 hours in the store, the leisure hours should be spent 
for the most part in reading. 


Speaking of Annual Reports 


Thanks to Henry C. Perry, Secretary-Treasurer of Hey- 
wood-Wakefield Company (and a past National President 
of Controllers Institute) we have had some pleasant mo- 
ments each year reviewing the annual report of the Grasse 
River R.R. Corporation, which we gather is a short line 
diesel-operated railroad running from about “‘thar’’ in Ver- 
mont to somewhere over yonder in New York State. 

In the report to the stockholders, President Richard N. 
Greenwood (who is also President of Heywood-Wakefield ) 
points out that, while earnings of $15,421.00 (that's right) 
resulted in a “‘per share” of $10.28 on the common stock, 
the amount was confiscated for reduction of Funded Debt. 

Passenger service operations (and this will bring a nod 
of understanding from railroad controllers around the coun- 
try) incurred a substantial deficit during 1951. The decline 
of 70% during 1951 resulted in revenues finally totaling 
$1.40. This, despite the fact that “‘easy access by rail is pro- 
vided . . . but unhappily the traveling public continues 
to arrive chiefly by family jalopy, scooter and, in the winter 
months, dog sleds.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Greenwood points out that “railroad- 
ing, which lies within the supervision of unsophisticated 
and inexperienced management, can on occasion be reduced 
to the principles and standards of good clean fun.” 

If you, too, would like a moment of relaxation with an 
annual report that is definitely different, we suggest you 
drop a line to Henry C. Perry at Heywood-Wakefield, Gard- 
ner, Mass. On the other hand, we hope that the response to 
the suggestion will not be too overwhelming. If things do 
not improve for the Grasse River R.R., we may have to turn 
in our free pass (courtesy of H.C.P.). —PAUuL HAASE 





65 aiffercst types of business 


— thousands of concerns—now using Recordak microfilming 


(the modern photographic process that records documents of any type 
instantaneously .. . for a fraction of a cent apnece) . 


.-.found that Recordak microfilming reduced 
costs over $500 per month in handling incom- 
ing reports... in preparing outgoing reports. 
Just look at some of the interesting statistics: 
Before . . . 142 hours were required per month 
for the tedious job of dating and filing 40,000 
incoming reports; removing old reports from 
the files. Another 20 hours—to separate the 
carbon copies from the 40,000 outgoing punch 





card reports, and assemble them for filing. 


Now—in just 48 hours all 80,000 of these 
reports are “filed” on compact rolls of Recor- 


dak Microfilm. 





What's more photographically accurate, com- 
plete Recordak Microfilms eliminate need for 
carbon copies of “outgoing” reports, in itself 
more than paying all microfilming costs. 


Regardless of its type or size, you should inves- 
tigate Recordak microfilming soon. For the chances 
are this truly remarkable photographic process is Beng, 


already simplifying filing and accounting routines 


which are similar to yours . . . doing a more efficient a 

job at a fraction of your present costs. =SRECORDORK 
Write today for detailed information on the (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co ) 
process . . . and the complete line of Recordak riginater of i 


Microfilmers now offered on a surprisingly low-cost microfilming—and 
ffered prising’) at its application te accounting routines 


purchase or rental basis. Recordak Corporation 
: bape x Mage e ? ” 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Recordak” is a trade-mark 


Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 














Use of Working Capital Funding 
by the Navy's Bureau of Ordnance 


£. 8. Tilley 


N AUGUST 1, 1951 the United States 

Navy's Bureau of Ordnance insti- 
tuted a radical change in the method of fi- 
nancing and accounting for the manufac- 
ture and overhaul of guns and gun mounts 
at its Ordnance Plant in York, Pennsyl- 
vania. The old practices of charging labor, 
material and overhead costs, as work was 
performed, directly to individual project 
authorizations under various appropria- 
tions has been discarded. The new system, 
called a Navy Industrial Fund, operates 
under a charter and a capitalization of $3,- 
500,000 granted by the Secretary of De- 
fense. The Navy Industrial Fund, as op- 
erated at York, is based on generally ac- 
cepted commercial funding and accounting 
practices, with certain modifications made 
necessary by legislative and administrative 
authority 

The principal customer of Naval Ord- 
nance Plant, York, is the Bureau of Ord- 
nance. However, orders are received from 
other Navy bureaus, other agencies of the 
Department of Defense, other Govern- 
ment departme nts, agencies Of instrumen- 
talities, and commercial contractors where 
such work is authorized. 

The principal features of the York in- 
stallation may be stated as follows: 

1, Insurance for the integrity of the 
working capital by providing for reim- 
bursement for charges made to the Fund 
for all work performed and services ren- 
de red 


E. SCOTT TILLEY, deputy comptroller of the Navy's Bu- 
reau of Ordnance, is a graduate of George Washington 
University with a B.A. degree in Business Administration. 
He is also a graduate of the Evening School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, having majored in accounting. 
Prior to assuming his present position, during World 
War Il, he served as a Navy Fiscal Officer at various 
stations in this country and abroad. In 1944, the Presi- 
dent of Haiti decorated him for his work in establish- 
ing financial procedures and systems for that country. 
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2. Controlling the amount of cash to be 
invested in inventories and work in proc- 
Css. 


3. Financial 
funds, receipts, disbursements, reimburse- 


control of encumbered 
ments and cost distributions. 

4. For operating budgets which will 
provide management, bureau and plant, 
with information required to promote 
economy and efficiency, with particular 
emphasis on exercising control in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

a. Cash requirements 

b. Production costs. 

c. Manufacturing and general and ad- 

ministrative expenses. 

5. A system of accounts, consisting of a 
general ledger, subsidiary ledgers, cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements registers, pur- 
chase and sales registers, and basic journal 
entries to provide: 

a. Adequate and ready disclosure of the 
financial condition and operating results 
of the Naval Ordnance Plant, York; 

b. Adequate control of financial transac- 
tions at the site of operations ; 

c. Effective means for controlling the 
level and validity of inventories, accounts 
receivable, and work in process; 

d. Automatic and internal safeguards 
against clerical errors and collusion ; 

e. An accrual basis for accumulating and 
distributing costs accurately and in a sim- 
plified manner; and 











f. Control of cost accounting by means 
of the general books. 

6. Control of accounting classifications, 
reports and forms, required to provide 
facts and figures for management, reflect- 
ing actual and clearly defined lines of 
working responsibility. 

Charges for performing work and serv- 
ices rendered by United States Naval Ord- 
nance Plant, York are made on the follow- 
ing basis: 

1. On project orders for material and 
services for agencies and departments of 
the Department of Defense, including the 
Bureau of Ordnance, the charges will con- 
sist of all costs paid from the Navy Indus- 
trial Fund. The Naval Ordnance Plant 
bills each agency to whom the above work 
or services were rendered either monthly or 
at completion for certain jobs estimated to 
require less than four months. Monthly 
billings on manufacturing jobs are made in 
consonance with delivery of units of the 
order at the standard prices of the units to 
be carried in stores account or at the ap- 
proximate amount of actual costs incurred, 
whichever is appropriate. 

2. On orders for materiel and services 
for other Government departments, agen- 
cies or instrumentalities and private par- 
ties, charges consist of all direct and indi- 
rect costs paid from the Navy Industrial 
Fund plus, in the case of work done for 
commercial contractors only, statistical 
costs, including military pay and allow- 
ances, depreciation on Government-owned 
plant pis. pari Government Retire- 
ment Contribution, and U. S. Employes 
Compensation Commission costs. Orders 
for work or services received from custom- 
ers, other than those of the Department of 
Defense, are accompanied by cash advances 
sufficient to cover the estimated costs of 
fulfilling such orders. This cash advance 
requirement may be waived by the Bureau 
of Ordnance or the Commanding Officer 
of the Plant on orders received from agen- 
cies of the United States Government, pro- 
vided such waiver does not endanger the 
integrity of the Navy Industrial Fund, and 
provided further, that the cash balance of 
the Fund is adequate to finance current 
operations. 
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Nonoperating costs, i.e. those costs 
incurred which are not applicable either di- 
rectly or indirectly to productive work, are 
billed monthly as a charge to the appropri- 
ate allotment accounts maintained at the 
Naval Ordnance Plant, and are not in- 
cluded as operating costs under the Navy 
Industrial Fund. Examples of these costs 
are costs of additions to plant and equip- 
ment, and costs of maintenance of officers’ 
quarters. 

-Major advantages of such a financing 
medium as an Industrial Fund to plant 
a are: 

. Plant management and operating su- 
Behr are becoming more cost con- 
scious, Which should result in increased 
economy and efficiency. 

2. Comparisons of actual versus esti- 
mated costs are made available to supervi- 
sors. Estimated hours allowed for each 
process in the production of end products 
are checked against the actual hours re- 
quired ; this information is made available 
to various levels of management so that 
deficiencies may be corrected. This same 
information is made available for planning 


CONTRACT 
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NIF CONTROLLER 
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NAVY REGIONAL}... 
ACCOUNTS OFFICE |" 
REGISTER OF 
EXPENDITURES 


BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 
(OFFICIAL APPROPRIATION LEDGERS) 














and production methods purposes in esti- 
mating future production 

3. Monthly Gan are prepared which 
forecast costs of production and sales based 
on deliveries of completed end items. 
Budgets for production prior to installa- 
tion of the Navy Industrial Fund were 
based on the scheduled work load and not 
on deliveries of end items. 

4. The overhead rates remain compara- 
tively steady, which will be an aid to in- 
telligent operations planning and in the 
furnishing of data for estimating costs of 
future production. 

5. Standardization of functions has re- 
sulted in uniformity between accounting 
and budget work. Establishment of an or- 
ganization for the Comptroller Depart- 
ment has more clearly enunciated and de- 
lineated accounting and budgeting respon- 
sibilities. 

6. Procurement of material from ven- 
dors has been facilitated under Navy In- 
dustrial Fund due to the consolidation of 
purchases. 
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There has been a reduction of ap- 
proximately 10° in the number of job or- 
ders used for production control. 

8. The cost center concept, by which re- 
lated productive costs are grouped, and 
which was installed as a component part 
of the Navy Industrial Fund system, per- 
mits budgets to be prepared for direct re- 
lated costs by source of charges. Previously, 
such costs were budgeted for by plant de- 
partment. 

9. The Navy Industrial Fund system 
provides more efficient means of control- 
ling the costs of goods and services pro- 
duced and establishes a more flexible 
means for financing, budgeting, and ac- 
counting for such operations; eliminates 
entirely the many sources of funds previ- 
ously used to finance industrial operations 
at the Naval Ordnance Plant, York. 

10. Accounts are now kept on an accrual 
basis in accordance with generally accepted 
commercial principles. The elimination of 


(Continued on page 386) 
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U.S. Labor Force Potential Studied 


F AN ALL OUT WAR should erupt during 

the next four years, the United States 
could probably conscript 9 million more 
men for military service and, far from de- 
pleting civilian employment by this draft, 
could at the same time, by increasing hours 
of work, lift its civilian work-force by the 
equivalent of about 5 million persons, or 
8 per cent. This is one of the conclusions 
of “The Labor Force in War and Transi- 
tion: Four Countries’’ by Professor Clar- 
ence D. Long of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, a study published by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 

The 9 million extra men for the armed 
forces could be replaced with new work- 
ers, Mr. Long estimates, by attracting into 
employment women, older people, and 
young workers. This would leave civilian 
employment unchanged at the 60 million 
of April 1951. An additional equivalent 
of 5 million civilian workers could then 
be secured by increasing hours of work 
as in World War II. All in all, this would 
mean an increase in military and civilian 
employment equal to 14 million persons, 
or 22 per cent, about the same as that 
achieved after Pearl Harbor, beginning 
April 1942. 

Over the whole of the past war, the 
United States added the equivalent of 25 
million, or 55 per cent, to its total civilian 
and military employment. This increase it 
obtained by re-employing 8 million of 
those unemployed in 1940, bringing into 
the labor force nearly 12 million who pre- 
viously had not worked for pay or sought 
jobs, and gaining the equivalent of over 
5 million by overtime and other increases 
in hours. The increase in numbers of ci- 
vilian and military employed, as distin- 


guished from the gains due to longer 
hours, was nearly 20 million, or 42 per 
cent. 


GERMAN VS. U. S. RECORD 
In contrast, Germany increased the num- 
ber of soldiers and civilians at work by 11 
per cent. But of these, 7 million were for- 
eign workers from occupied territories. 
The number of German citizens in mili- 
tary and civilian employment rose by only 
2.7 per cent. This rise fell behind the 
growth in population, and the labor force, 
even counting armed forces, declined as a 
percentage of working age persons. 
Germany was almost at full employ- 
ment before the war began, Professor 
Long points out, and could therefore have 
gotten appreciable numbers of additional 
citizens into military and civilian jobs only 
by drawing extra persons into the labor 
force. Yet it got no new workers from its 
native population, a fact which may sur- 
prise those who have regarded that au- 
thoritarian nation as the outstanding ex- 
ample of total mobilization. As a matter 
of fact, its performance compares unfa- 
vorably with that in Britain where new 
workers (as distinct from re-employed 
workers) were 4.7 per cent of working age 
population, in Canada where they were 6.8 
per cent, or in the United States where they 
were 8.2 per cent of persons 14 and older. 
Germany did indeed conscript civilian 
labor, but did not put its legal compulsion 
into practice extensively until the last 
stages of the war. In none of the four 
countries was the coercion of nationals 
into employment an important factor. 
Germany actually lost women from in- 
dustry during the war. The nation paid 


AUDITOR—MIDWEST BANK 


One of the largest and best-known banks in the Midwest has a challenging 
post open for an assistant auditor who, upon proving capacity and ability, 
will assume the title of AUDITOR. General scope of responsibilities is to super- 
vise the audit, examination and investigation of assets, books, accounts, 
systems procedures, and statements of the bank; submit reports of the bank’s 
condition to the directors; work closely with the vice president and controller 


on all financial matters of the bank. 


Applicants should possess CPA certificate although not essential and should 


currently be carrying out important auditing and financial functions. Ideal 
age 38-42. Submit brief summary record indicating education, positions held 
to date and present salary. Include small snapshot. Personal conference as- 
sured all eligible candidates. Address replies to 


Box D 2009 
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One East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








ample allotments and benefits to families 
not only of those in the armed services but 
of those in borderline military employ- 
ments as well. These payments were cut 
if the women earned money, so that incen- 
tive to take jobs was impaired. 

Britain and the United States on the 
contrary made no cuts in allotments to 
working women. Britain made far more in- 
tensive use of available labor than Ger- 
many by cutting nonessential industries 
and services, and by encouraging women to 
work. 


POPULATION GROWTH 

Germany could not rely on growing 
population to augment the labor force, as 
did the United States. The popular impres- 
sion that the Nazis ws 5 in stimulat- 
ing growth of population is fallacious. In 
Germany birth rates were barely high 
enough to prevent ultimate population de- 
cline. 

Possibly the German tradition, empha- 
sized by the Nazis, that the proper role of 
women was to attend to ‘children, church 
and cooking” had something to do with 
the loss of women in industry. Women, 
too, hesitated to take jobs because once 
they had labor cards they would become 
parts of the state-controlled industrial la- 
bor force and would be subject to compul- 
sion. 

More important, however, Professor 
Long suggests, were Germany's early mili- 
tary successes and its expectation of a quick 
victory in a limited war. Germany did not 
expand her industrial base after the war 
started, but devoted her available resources 
to making weapons with the existing 
equipment in an effort to bring to bear 
overwhelming power before her enemies 
were ready. When the expectation of quick 
victory was disappointed, it was too late to 
utilize the potential extra labor. 


POSTWAR LABOR FORCE 

In the United States most of the tem- 
porary war workers left their jobs within 
a few months after peace came. The labor 
force did remain a larger percentage of 
the population than in 1940, but only be- 
cause after the war there were more jobs 
available. 

In the first two years of World War II, 
for every 100 conscripted, 70 to 119 per- 
sons were added to the combined civilian 
and military labor force in the United 
States. As unemployment shrank, the num- 
ber declined to 50 for every 100 con- 
scripted So far, in the Korean war, the la- 
bor force has expanded as the armed forces 
have grown, but only at about half the rate 
of 1941-42. 

It is now possible to attract back into 
the labor force women and other tempo- 
rary workers of the sorts who left it in 
1945-46, but there is little unemployment 
to be absorbed. The labor force gains can 
be augmented as the years pass because of 
growing population. 
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Roval announces the greates 
new typewriter of all time! 


Amazing new “Magic” Tabulator! 
Sensational new Carriage Control! 
Extra “Personalized” Key found 





on no other typewriter! 17 time- 


saving features! 


In addition to an improved “Magic” veniences -- each one designed with 

Margin to make margin settings even the operator in mind! 

ms si > ‘ ver af re, > Ww . . 

a ur on ve m the pi So, don’t wait! You can have a free 

val Ste las d s Ww i P . : 

se : ay = “ ts st ie es = wae office trial of the new Royal Standard 

exclusive features! gadgets! ne ; 
PS SEARS SNe Gay Typewriter simply by calling your 

They are helpful, timesaving con- local Royal representative. 

“Magic” Tabulator, a new, exclusive 

feature which allows the secretary to 

operate tab with either finger or palm 

without moving her hands from the 


suide-ke sitio ait eed. . 
guide key a sitions, al Is SI | “Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


6 Carriage Control, a new, exclusive 6 Extra “Personalized” Key. At no New Timesaver Top. Look at the 
) feature which lets the secretary suit the —_ extra cost—a 43rd key with your choice convenience here! “Touch Control” 
que carriage tension to her needs. Just a flip = of 3 combinations shown. Or, at slight within easy reach. Easy-to-get-at spools 

of the knob does it! No need to call in extra charge, other combinations or for ribbon-changing. Press button . . . 


a repair man! What a convenience! business trade-marks. AAD it’s all instantly accessible. 
See the Wonderful New Royal Standard Now! 
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44% of Corporate Financing 
Placed Privately, SEC Reports 


Corporate financing in 1951, the largest 
in any year since 1929, totaled $7.8 bil- 
lion of which 44 per cen was placed pri- 
vately, according to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

The 1951 activity, the SEC observes, 
“reflected the greater need for funds in 
the capital market by corporations, espe- 
cially those in defense industries, to fi- 
nance their plant and — expendi- 
tures, which were at record levels.” 

Of the total securities sold, $6.5 billion 
was for new money—$5.1 billion for plant 
expansion and $1.4 billion for working 
capital. 

New securities provided about 25 per 
cent of the total estimated to have been 
spent for plant expansion. The balance 
came from depreciation accruals and re- 
tained earnings. 

Stock issues accounted for 26 per cent 


Planning 21st Annual Meeting of 
Controllers Institute, Oct. 5-8 


Arrangements for the program and entertainment features 
of the 1952 Annual Meeting of Controllers Institute, to 
be held at the Sheraton-Cadillac & Statler Hotels, Detroit, 
Mich., October 5-8, are being completed by this group of 
committee chairmen under the general chairmanship of 
John E. Hearst, controller, S. S. Kresge Company, Detroit. 





JOHN E. HEARST 


General Chairmen 









R. A. YODER 


G. W. HWAR. M. E. GRIFFIN . ; ‘ 
ee : of the total funds raised, compared with 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. Woodall Industries, Inc. Detroit Steel Corp. 3. 19 and 16 She eatitnae ¢ 
Wyandotte, Mich. Detroit, Mich. Detroit, Mich. 23, 19 anc vt a cent, respective y, for 
the three preceding years. Common stock 


F < 7 n re py ,ervam 

ht eit 2d tan offerings reached $1.2 billion, the largest 
since 1929. In addition, a substantial 
amount of common stock was issued upon 
conversion of debt issues. Preferred stock 
offerings totaled $800 million, the largest 
since 1946. 

Privately placed securities totaled $3.4 
billion, compared with $2.7 billion in 
1950. The 1951 figure represented 60 per 
cent of all debt issues. 








G. B. ROCKAFELLOW S. E. MacARTHUR A. S. ALBRIGHT Facts of Business 
Purity Bakeries Corp. Federal-Mogul Corp. The Detroit Edison Company 

Chicago, III. Detroit, Mich. Detroit, Mich. Related in Movie 
Industry Conferences Arrangements Business Shou 


A press preview of the Stock Exchange's 
new animated technicolor film, ‘What 
Makes Us Tick,” was held recently in the 
Exchange's new theater in New York. 

The twelve-minute film presents in 
amusing sequence facts about “John Q. 
Public,” in his new, heavily mortgaged 
home, telling how he has acquired life 
insurance, a savings account al some ex- 
cess cash and the manner in which he learns 
about investment in common stocks. 

Using a hypothetical oil drum manu- 





E. E. CONLIN Oo. A. WALDOW Vv. D. HANNA 

Ex-Cell-O Corp. National Bank of Detroit Caleset& Hacis Comsat: facturing concern as an example, the film 
Detroit, Mich. Detroit, Mich. dated Copper Co., Detroit shows how the manufacturer requires addi- 
Registration Finance Entertainment tional cash for plant expansion to meet in- 


creasing demand. Through an investment 
banker, the corporation registers a new 
stock issue with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, after which the shares 
are sold to the public. After an exhaustive 
examination of the company and its off- 
cials and its operations, the stock is ap- 
proved for listing on the Big Board. 
Richard M. Crooks, chairman of the Ex- 
change, in introducing the new film, said 
the facts about American business have 
been presented realistically and entertain- 





ALVIN KROPF D. J. GRAY W. J. GERICK 

R. L. Polk & Co. L. A. Young Spring & Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. ingly. “We have gone ahead on the theory 

Detroit, Mich. Wire Corp., Detroit Detroit, Mich. that an entertained audience is a receptive 
Intercontrol Reception Publicity Housing audience,’ Mr. Crooks stated. 
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Budgeting Problems in a Period of Inflation 


(Continued from page 365) 


$250, and the tax executive is asked for 
comments on those which involve tax 
considerations. Another company starts 
each week with a meeting of the top ex- 
ecutives. The past week's operations are 
reviewed and plans for the future dis- 
cussed. At every meeting the controller 
has a chance to point out the tax implica- 
tions in any action proposed. In another 
company all important problems are dis- 
cussed by an executive committee. The 
controller and the tax man go over the 
agenda in advance, to bring out any tax 
issues involved. 

In many smaller companies which lack 
trained men, outside attorneys or tax ac- 
countants are often called upon for ad- 
vice. A number of instances were found 
in which the tax advisors serve infor- 
mally as members of a “management 
committee,’ and function as the control- 
ler or tax man would in a management 
meeting of a large company. In this way 
a small business is able to achieve at 
least part of the advantages of tax advice 
at a cost it can afford. 


BEATING THE “PAY IT OUT OF 
TAXES” FALLACY 

One of the difficulties every controller 
has to overcome is the laxity which in- 
evitably follows on the “pay it out of 
taxes” fallacy. Regardless of the tax 
brackets in which a company operates, 
and even though the imposition of high 
rates means a corresponding reduction 


in the portion of expenditures directly 
borne by the company, the fact remains 
that unwise or uneconomic spending is 
still extravagant and undesirable. The 
habits engendered in the high-cost, 
high-tax inflation period are bound to 
leave their traces when the shoe is on the 
other foot. 

The same is true of “cheap dollars.” 
Those dollars in your company’s bank 
account may be worth only 53 cents in 
terms of present purchasing power—but 
they are dollars nevertheless. In fact, 
the less they are worth in terms of 1939 
standards, the more of them are needed 
to pay 1952 bills . and wages. 

No matter how one heads in this 
realm of finance and accounting, he al- 
ways gets back to inflation. That is one 
more way of saying that inflation is our 
Number One Foe, and that we cannot 
triumph over national and international 
problems until we have it licked. 

Budgets are primarily top manage- 
ment control instruments. Budgets pre- 
sent a goal, a challenge to those who pro- 
duce, but unfortunately budgets do not 
show the reasons they were not achieved. 

During these inflationary times, when 
government is spending $2,690 each sec- 
ond of every hour of the day and col- 
lecting $1,700, when, for example, users 
of telephone service pay an average of 
$17 in excise taxes per telephone while a 
juke box is taxed only $10, we cannot 
avoid drastic impacts on budgets—and 
that goes for our National Budget also! 


Management Communication Problems Studied 


Lack of proper communication between 
different management levels and disagree- 
ment on the importance of major problems 
are two of the principal troubles confront- 
ing industry, two surveys by independent 
groups revealed recently. 

The National Society of Professional 
Engineers estimates that 60 per cent of the 
potential managerial talent of engineers 
is being lost because of poor communica- 
tions with top management. 

Executives and foremen differ on the 
importance of most problems despite many 
areas of agreement, a survey by Research 
Institute of America, Inc., shows. 

Although the majority of American 
firms either have engineers in top execu- 
tive positions or plan to advance them to 
high posts, only 34 per cent have any 
planned program of information or in- 
doctrination for engineers, the NSPE sur- 
vey shows. 

An “engineering audit” to find out what 
engineers want to know about their firm 
is suggested as the first step to develop ade- 
quate communications. 
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The survey shows how up-to-date tech- 
niques can be used in conferences, meet- 
ings and seminars to clear up problems and 
give engineers a better knowledge of their 
companies. 

Designation of a single top management 
executive to be responsible for effective 
communications and to clear up confusion 
is also suggested. 

The NSPE survey, entitled “How to 
improve engineering-management com- 
munications” is the first of a series. It ts 
the result of a six-month study of 350 
industrial companies. 

The opinion differences between execu- 
tives and foremen cut across the basic areas 
of supervisory concern—human relations, 
administration and economic education, 
the second survey showed. 

While foremen ranked the problem of 
working under pressure first, their bosses 
rated it thirteenth. Top trouble, as far as 
the 2,000 executives quizzed are con- 
cerned, is how to give orders. A similar 
number of foremen were questioned and 
placed this fifth. 


free book 
you’d be 
willing to 


It contains fifty pages of helpful in- 
formation about your fourteen basic 
production forms, telling ... 


® what the form is 

@ why it’s used 

®@ where it originates 

@ who uses it 

@ how the copies are 
distributed 

®@ details of design 


Production Orders, Stock With- 
drawals, Material Transfers, Rejection 
Reports .. . many of the forms you 
might use in your factory . . . are cov- 
ered. For each form there’s a whole 
page devoted to its layout; another 
tells what, where, why, and who uses 
it; other pages give distribution and 
design. 

In other words, if you want to know 
something about production forms, 
you can find it in this book. 


Many years’ research on thousands 
of forms are behind it 

Yet Uarco offers this book free! Why? 
Just to help you understand the use of 
these important forms. For in that way 
can you buy them intelligently 
hence gain the real efficiency that the 
right business forms can give you. 


Pin this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail 
it to Uarco for your 
free copy, today! 


LARCO 


INCORPORATED 


Factories: Chicago; Cleveland; 
Oakland; Deep River, Connecti- | = 
cut; Watseka, Illinois—Sales | s 
Representatives in all principal cities. 

UARCO INCORPORATED 
Room 1622, 141 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send my copy of the Encyclopedia of 
Production Forms. 
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Planning and Developing the Company Structure 


Analyzed in A.M.A. Research Study by Ernest Dale 


Y 1975 the headquarters of large cor- 

porations may become management 
companies assisting groups of manufac- 
turers and distributors with advice in 
their final decision-making, it was pre- 
dicted in a research study released re- 
cently by the American Management 
Association. Just as the efficient small 
company today has a battery of outside 
consultants to help it, the study pointed 
out, so the head offices of large corpora- 
tions may become consultants, as some 
already are, thus combining the econo- 
mic advantages of size with independent 
existence. 

The research report, ‘Planning and 
Developing the Company Organization 
Structure,” was written by Ernest Dale, 
A.M.A. research associate and assistant 
professor of industrial relations at the 
Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University, following a two-year inves- 
tigation of company organization prob- 
lems. In obtaining data for the 250-page 
analysis, Mr. Dale visited 40 top com- 
panies considered to have harmonious 
organization structures and spot-checked 
150 others on specific questions. 

On the question of how management 





BRIDGEPORT CONTROLLERS CELEBRATE 15TH 


is handling organizational problems to- 
day, considerable dissatisfaction among 
both top and middie management over 
the way their organizations were work- 
ing out in practice, was shown by the 
A.M.A. study. Executives stated that or- 
ganization theorists fail to take person- 
alities into account. They also voiced 
other complaints attributable at least 
partially to organization, e.g., overwork 
of the chief executive, improper usurpa- 
tion of authority by staff assistants, con- 
flicts between line and staff; and ineffec- 
tive committees. 

The following trends in organization 
thinking were noted in the A.M.A. sur- 
vey: 

1. A definite movement away from 
one-man rule, and towards group deci- 
sion-making. 

2. Increasing centralization of con- 
trols to check whether the delegation of 
authority is working out well. 

3. Conflicts between staff and line, 
with some staff people trying to assume 
line authority. 

4. Increasing span of control, with 
more people having access to the chief 
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The members of the Bridgeport Control of Controllers Institute 
staged a triple-header event to celebrate their 15th Anniversary 
on June 13 at the New Haven Country Club. The party opened 
at 2 p.m. with a round of golf, followed by a dinner at which 
greetings were extended from National Headquarters by Man- 
aging Director Walter Mitchell, Jr. (left above). Members and 
guests from Hartford Control and New York City then enjoyed 
the evening's floor show. Installation of 1952-53 officers of 
the Control included Donald R. Thompson as president (cen- 
ter—shaking hands with outgoing President George Todd— 
second left); Marshall E. Hoyt (second from right) as vice presi- 
dent; and N. A. Clouvet (extreme right) as secretary-treasurer. 
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executive, but with few having constant 
supervision. 

5. Greater interest in studying the im- 
pact of the chief executive on the organ- 
ization. 

6. A trend away from the “earth- 
quake approach” of organization 
change, with reorganization occurring 
more gradually. 


Organization structuring must take 
greater account of the personality fac- 
tor, the A.M.A. projected noted. Much 
of the past work in the field of organiza- 
tion has failed adequately to recognize 
the influence of executive personality on 
the company’s organization structure. 
This was seen as one reason why the 
need for reorganization has arisen so fre- 
quently. 

The “span of control”—the number 
of executives supervised or having ac- 
cess to a superior—was viewed as an im- 
portant factor in determining executive 
effectiveness. The most satisfactory span 
of control, the study pointed out, is one 
which avoids an over-long, complicated 
chain of command and which does not 
overtax the executive’s mental and phys- 
ical capacities. 

One company plotted the number of 
persons through whom an order for a 
durable instrument went from receipt to 
shipment—it touched 15,000 people and 
the chart plotting its meanderings was 
thirty feet long. Some small companies 
with only 1,000 employes were found to 
have as many as ten levels of supervision. 

The research report shows that the 
staff assistant or “assistant to” is one of 
the most useful and yet most misunder- 
stood functions in the organization 
structure. An extremely widespread 
complaint of top executives was the tre- 
mendous pressure of affairs on them. 
Many are working as much as twelve 
hours a day—staying in the office until 
midnight in some cases, taking work 
home at night and over the weekend, 
and limiting themselves to short and in- 
adequate vacations. As a result chief ex- 
ecutives have little time for reflection 
and innovation. 

This situation could be eased in part, 
according to A.M.A., by resort to the 
staff assistant, a device largely used by 
the military. In interviews with General 
Eisenhower, he stressed the opinion that 
business men made too little use of the 
staff assistant Many companies fear, 
however, that the use of such personnel 
may be merely an excuse for executives 
to refuse to delegate important responsi- 
bilities. 


While committees are a widespread 
form of management, the benefits of 
committee management for specific 
types of activities, as compared to other 
alternative methods of management, 
have been little explored, says A.M.A. It 
was found that committee action prob- 
ably is superior in the handling of mat- 
ters which may give rise to jurisdictional 
problems within the company, while in- 
dividual action is superior in organiza- 
tion planning, execution and decision- 
making. 

Many of the top executives inter- 
viewed do not like committees for many 
purposes. There were complaints about 
too many meetings taking too much 
time of too many executives. Oftentimes 
the subjects brought up involve less 
money than the time of the executive 
studying them is worth, e.g., a $100 con- 
tribution to a charity organization. 
Other pitfalls in committee manage- 
ment noted: if the meetings are used 
just to satisfy the president's ego, they 
are completely worthless; and the fact 
that group management is a technique 
that many management men have yet to 
learn. 

Decentralization was reported by the 
A.M.A. study to be not as widespread as 
it is generally thought to be. Despite a 
trend away from one-man control and 
the delegation of decision-making down 
the line, on examining the actual activi- 
ties of many chief executives, it was 
found that they continue to make most 
of the major decisions, as well as final 
decisions on relatively unimportant mat- 
ters. 

For example, in several large com- 

panies the chief executive must approve 
all purchases over $2,500. In many com- 
panies all salary changes above $4,000 
or $5,000 must be approved by the presi- 
dent. In a number of small companies 
the chief executive insists on opening 
all the mail himself, while in many large 
ones the president has to approve per- 
sonally every public appearance, how- 
ever small the audience, of every mem- 
ber of management and whatever he may 
say. 
In order to determine whether or not 
delegation of authority should be under- 
taken in any given situation, according 
to the A.M.A. project, a detailed analy- 
sis must be made of such criteria as the 
following: size of the company, nature 
of the company’s business, economic and 
political trends, management philoso- 
phy, personality factors, and the nature 
of the management functions for which 
decentralization is contemplated. 

Copies of the 250-page research study, 
“Planning and Developing the Com- 
pany Organization Structure,” are avail- 
able from the American Management 
Association, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, at $3.00 for members and $4.50 
for non-members. 
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The FH costs 
little more than a 
standard typewriter 





Move indicator knobs to widths 
wanted . . . And it’s ready to go! 





No more hand folding! 


At today’s salaries, all folding by hand 
is expensive, as well as inefficient, tedious, 
time-taking. Nobody likes to fold! Ineven 
small offices this new FH Pitney-Bowes 
Folding Machine saves time and money. 

The FH is little larger than a standard 
typewriter, costs but little more! It will 
make two folds in one operation, handle 
various weight papers, in sizes from 84 
by 14 inches, down to 3 by 3! It makes 
eight different basic folds. And it folds 
fast—up to 5,000 pieces per hour! 

Semi-automatic, but electrically driv- 
en, it’s accurate as well as fast. Anybody 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Folding Machines 


Made by Pitney-Bowes, Inc. . . 
of the postage meter... 93 branch offices, 
with service in 199 cities in U.S. and Canada. 


originators 


a@ir 


can easily learn to use it after only a 
minute’s explanation. 

Light weight and portable, it can 
easily be moved around where there is 
anything to fold—office, shop, or factory, 
and it takes very little desk space. 

The FH takes only a minute to set up, 
can be used profitably on even small jobs. 
And it quickly pays for itself. 

Call our nearest office 
—or send coupon for 
free booklet. 







Fully automatic model FM 
folds up to 19,000, sheets an hour 


Oe eS ee et a oe oe 
I PITNEY BOWES, IN¢ 
0 3041 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn 


: Send free booklet on Folding Machine to: 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1952 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due 


from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . . 
Public Securities . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities and Obligations 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivable . ; 


Real Estate Bonds onl VETOES 13,541,156.04 183,643,256.40 a 
Bank Premises ; 8,37 1,447.20 ae 
Total Reasiinans +: iowa eo alee cee $3,059,578, 614. 59 : ff 
eee? ae 
LIABILITIES 1 
an Be 
Capital . $100,000,000.00 cE 


Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 
Total Capital Funds 


Deposits 2,624,548,347.54 F 
Foreign Funds Sennen wd: eer ae 525,000.00 | 
Acceptances . . . $ 15,568,396.17 { 
Less: Own Acceptances Held for ‘ 
Investment : bak ce 1,892,695.75 i 

$ 13, 675,700.42 ' 

Dividend Payable July 15, 1952 . 3,500,000.00 : 
Items in Transit with _—— i 
Branches 1,778,190.54 


Reserve for Expenses wad T axes 
Other Liabilities. 
Total L iabilities 


. $ 65,584,367.14 

9,000,000.00 
67,341,914.49 i 
13,002,738.17 b 


15,173,080.56 if f 


200,000,000.00 
_82,184,218.20 


23,320,360.66 





. $ 714,650,111.81 
755,314,385.82 
1,397,599,413.36 


— 











~. $ + 382,184,218.20 | 


, 52,321,048.85 
 $3,059,578,6 
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}. LUTHER CLEVELAND WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
Chairman of the Board President 


z nos AS P. JERMAN 
Vice-President 


ALFRED R. THOMAS 
Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 


Cetmes of the Board, 

Duke Power Company 

F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 

Committee, Union Pac ihe Ratlroad Company 

J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairman of the Board 
W. PALEN CONWAY 

CHARLES P. COOPER President, 

The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York 

WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR. Chatrman of the 

Board, Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 

STUART M. CROCKER Chairman of the Board, 

The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 


GEORGE G. ALLEN 


JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiend/ 

CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
he Berwind-W bite Coal Mining Company 

President, 


GANO DUNN 
The J. G. White Engineering Corporation 

WALTER S. FRANKLIN President, 
he Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


Member Federal Deposit Inaurance 


LEWIS GAWTRY 

CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the Board, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
WILLIAM L. KLEITZ President 
CHARLES S. MUNSON Chairman of the Board, 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. 

WILLIAM C, POTTER 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
CARROL M. SHANKS President, 
he Prudential Insurance Company of America 
EUGENE W. STETSON Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Illinois Central Railroad Company 
KENNETH C. TOWE President, 
American Cyanamid Company 
THOMAS J. WATSON Chatrman of the Board, 
International Business Machines Corporation 


CHARLES E. WILSON Trustee, 
The Ford Foundation 
ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 


Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Corporation 
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World Need Seen for 
“American Common Sense” 


The economics of the free world calls 
for greater efforts by American business- 
men to help in applying their “know-how” 
in raising the production and the standard 
of living of underdeveloped countries 
through the Point 4 Program, expanding 
world trade, and strengthening the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations economically as 
well as militarily, Marion B. Folsom, 
Chairman of the Committee for Economic 
Development, said recently. 

Mr. Folsom said that the underdevel- 
oped countries of the world need common 
sense American assistance, such as efforts 
to teach their farmers how to improve 
their methods and land use, how to step 
up their production and export of raw ma- 
terials and how to raise their standard of 
living from what is, in many areas, abject 
poverty. 

“It is surprising how little the Point 4 
Program costs in actual dollars,’ Mr. Fol- 
som, who is Treasurer of Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, said. “It is primarily 
a plan to extend our technical know-how 
to the people in these backward and un- 
derdeveloped countries, and the main cost 
is to train and send out technicians to work 
in them, to show them what can be done to 
increase the production of agriculture and 
industry and improve the sanitation and 
the health conditions and education.” 

Compared to the $40 billion the United 
States will spend on its military program 
this fiscal year, the $30 million spent on 
Point 4 in the past year and the less than 
$100 million this fiscal year seems small, 
Mr. Folsom said, adding that ‘we don't 
have to spend billions to get good results. 
We can probably do much more than we 
have done.” 


Guide to Choosing Record 
and Letter Paper Issued 


A handy booklet containing the basic 
facts about paper properties in relation to 
the end-use for forms or correspondence 
has been offered by the L. L. Brown 
Paper Company, Adams, Mass. (Free-on 
request. ) 

“How to Get Greater Service and Value 
from Your Records and Letters’ answers 
the much- asked question ‘Which paper 
shall we use?” when you determine the 
relative importance of your various rec- 
ords, the approximate time each must last, 
the degree of handling, the methods of 
recording which will be employed, as 
well as touching on the advantages of 
prestige reflected in a proper letterhead 
that is indicative of the quality and value 
of your product or services. The technical 
points covered are permanence, durability, 
ease of writing and erasing and rewriting, 
and uniformity in color and finish, that 

make for neater accounting records, briefs, 
policies, or every day correspondence. 
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JOHN M. McGILLIS 
Molson’s Brewery Limited 


Montreal 


MICHAEL G. CAMPAGNA 
William Skinner & Sons 


Springheld 
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Beatrice Head 


GEORGE L. HEWITT 
The Maryland Biscuit Co. 


Baltimore 


LOUIS G. JAMES 
Lone Star Gas Co. 


Dallas 


* 
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CHARLES L. LORD 
The William L. Gilbert 
Clock Corp. 
Hartford 


GEORGE J. SPRINGER 
Katz & Besthoff, Ltd. 


New Orlean 


GRANT F. GODDARD 
Browning Arms Co. 


St. Loui 
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Fabian Bachrach 


EDWARD C. HUNT 
West Point Manufacturing 
Company 
Boston 
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Southland Paper Mills, Inc. 


Houston 
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JOHN H. BAKER 
Carrier Corp. 


Syracuse 


NORBERT F. HUBER 
M. Wile & Company, Inc. 


Buffalo 


LESTER M. ELLIOTT 
McCord Corp. 


Detroit 


FREDERIC M. HADLEY 
Eli Lilly & Co. 


Indianapolis 
P 


RAMON RIVAS 
Fajardo Sugar Co. 


Puerto Rico 


CLYDE E. HEGMAN- 
Cargill, Inc. 


Twin Cities 


JACK R. WILKINSON 
Davenport Hosiery Mills 


Chattanooga 


MELVIN A. NELSON 
Sheller Manufacturing 
Corp. 

Fort Wayne 


WILLARD D. MORGAN 
The Garrett Corp. 


Los Angeles 


RUSSELL E. EARLEY 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. 

Seattle 
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ROY T. KIEFT 
A. M. Todd Co. 


Western Michigan 
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EFFECTS OF TAXATION ON EXECUTIVES* 
By Thomas H. Sanders 


EFFECTS OF TAXATION 
ON EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION AND RETIREMENT PLANS+ 


By Challis A. Hall, Jr. 


Reviewed by J. H. LANDMAN 
Attorney at Law 
New York 

“Effects of Taxation on Executives” 
deals with the influence of taxation on 
executives as it affects their choice of ac- 
tivities, the intensity and duration of 
their careers, their retirement, and their 
efforts to achieve personal financial suc- 
cess. By and large, this study establishes 
by the use of a limited number of cases 
that high taxation is not an important 
deterrent to greater effort and efficiency 
on the part of executives. This finding 
coincides with the experience of the re- 
viewer in his relations with top manage- 
ment with whom he consorts profes- 
sionally as a tax attorney. This study 
would have been more convincing and 
informative if the author had associated 
himself with sociologists and psycholo- 
gists who would have been able to in- 
struct us as to the significance of such 
aspects of the problem as the appella- 
tions “foreman” and ‘‘vice president” as 
forms of compensation, and as to the 
nonfinancial differences between owner 
and nonowner executives, among many 
other facets of the problem. 

The other study is much more satis- 
factory. ‘Effects of Taxation on Execu- 
tive Compensation and_ Retirement 
Plans” is primarily concerned with de- 
ferred compensation and with stock op- 
tion and stock purchase plans. It de- 
scribes them in detail from the point of 
view of corporate and individual taxa- 
tion, executive mobility, performance, 
and retirement. Statistical analyses and 


case examples constitute the sources 

* Published by Dittsion of Research, Gradu- 
ate School of Busin Administration, Harvard 
University, Boston, 1951. $3.25. 
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from which the author's conclusions are 
derived. The interest in this study grew 
out of the semiconfiscatory tax rates of 
executive salaries and their repercus- 
sions on corporate policies and on the 
various deferred-compensation plans. The 
study is limited to the post-World War 
II era prior to the Revenue Act of 
1950. 

The prevailing deferred-type compen- 
sation plans to escape in part high cur- 
rent individual tax rates consisted dur- 
ing this five year period of the self-ex- 
planatory deferred distribution bonus 
plans, deferred distribution profit-shar- 
ing plans, retirement plans, and indi- 
vidual annuity plans, only some of 
which qualified under Section 165(a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code to effect tax 
economy. 

Those deferred-compensation plans 
became popular with the small as well as 
with the large corporations particularly 
because of increased personai and cor- 
porate taxation and because of increased 
competition for capable executives. Re- 
duced old age security, and wage and 
salary stabilization were contributing 
causes for the growth of their popu- 
larity. 

These plans had the following effects 
on executives. They tended to make po- 
sition-offers to applicants more attrac- 
tive and to make present positions more 
appealing. While these findings might 
be considered obvious, it is not too well 
known that the various deferred-com- 
pensation plans did not provide appre- 
ciable incentives to greater efficiency. 
This conclusion coincides with the inde- 

+ Published by Division of Research, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, Boston, 1951. $4.25. 
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pendent one of Prof. Sanders. However, 
on balance, deferred-compensation plans 
do decrease production due to nilired 
mobility and to undesirable allocation 
of executives, not offset altogether by 
increased executive efficiency. It also 
concludes that the deferred compensa- 
tion plans that qualify under Code Sec- 
tion 165 are not sufficiently attractive to 
top executives because in order to 
qualify the plans must not favor the 
higher echelons of employes. 

Since these two studies are limited to 
the period prior to the Revenue Act of 
1950, executives should be apprised of 
the fact that tax relief is accorded them 
by this measure. Gain from stock options 
can be deferred under certain circum- 
stances, which will also satisfy the re- 
quirements of salary stabilization. The 
Revenue Act of 1951 has also something 
to offer executives in the way of tax re- 
lief. However, both executives and their 
employers should be cautioned against 
effecting any type of salary adjustment 
today without procuring salary stabiliza- 
tion approval. 


EMBEZZLEMENT CONTROLS 
FOR BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISES* 


By Lester A. Pratt 


“Embezzlement Controls for Business 
Enterprises’ is the title of a short but 
highly pertinent booklet recently published 
by Fidelity and Deposit Company of Mary- 
land. The author is Lester A. Pratt, C.P.A., 
of Washington, D. C. The six chapters of 
the booklet include a fraud exposure pro- 
gram, control of cash receipts, control of 
cash disbursements, the of merchan- 
dise, a control program for small business, 
and fidelity bond protection. Mr. Pratt, the 
author of the booklet, is also author of a 
recently published book entitled ‘Bank 
Frauds—Their Detection and Prevention.” 

* Published by Fidelity and Deposit Company 
of Maryland, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


OTHER BOOK ENTRIES 


THE FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE'S JOB. #99 Fi- 
nancial Management Series. American 
Management Association, New York. 


$1.25. 


TOWARD UNIFORM INVENTORY PRICING 
—THE REVENUE ACT OF 1951. #100 
Financial Management Series. Ameri- 
can Management Association, Neu 
York. $1.25. 


BRITISH PLANNING AND NATIONALIZA- 
TION. By Ben W. Lewis. The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 330 West 42nd St., Neu 
York 18, N. Y. $3.00. 


FEDERAL GRANTS AND THE BusINESS Cy- 
CLE. By James A. Maxwell. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1819 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. $2.00. 
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“TI put one in to 
Save arguments!” 


“You know how it is with piecework? 
Plenty arguments! 

“Every job hasa ticket, witha tag that 
the operator tears off when he is finished 
with his part of the job. He counts his 
tags at the end of the day, figures what 
we owe him. 

“‘We used to count the tags next day. 
And every payday there were some 
guys thinking they were gypped. Fine 
thing! So I had to get out each one’s 
tags, and count them while he watched. 

‘Then we hear about this Tickometer. 
It counts all the tags quick. We can tell 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


¢) Tickometer 


“ Counting & Imprinting Machine 


... Offices in 93 cities in U. S. and Canada, 


our production and payroll figures an 
hour after the shop is closed, instead 
of tomorrow. Saves a lot of time. 

“But mostly it saves arguments! A 
man turns in his tags when he knocks 
off. If he wants to know the score, he 
hangs around a few minutes while Sally 
counts the tags with the Tickometer. 
Bingo—right answer! If anybody has 
a beef later, Sally finds his tags, lets 
him use the Tickometer. End of beef!”’ 

The Tickometer counts tags, tickets, 
labels, checks, currency, paper forms 
quickly and accurately ... at from 500 
to 1,000 items a minute—far faster than 
the most experienced manual counter. 
Gives total or partial counts on visible 
registers. If you want, it will imprint, 
code, cancel, or endorse items counted. 

The Tickometer saves effort and 
time, speeds records and accounting, 
in thousands of banks and business 
houses. Rented, never sold, it requires 
no investment. Call the nearest Pitney- 
Bowes office for a demonstration, or 
send the coupon for free booklet. 





PITNEY-BOWES, 
3009 Pacific St., Stamford, ¢ 


Send free illustrated Tickometer booklet to 


Inc., 
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Use of Working Capital 
Funding by the Navy's 
Bureau of Ordnance 
(Continued from page 375) 


the old cash basis and introduction of the 
accrual basis has resulted in the develop- 
ment of more factual fiscal data, and the 
simplification of cost accounting methods. 

11. The Navy Industrial Fund tends to 
emphasize the requirements of local man- 
agement for timely information concern- 
ing the operating costs by functions and 
focuses sharply attention to such costs ac- 
cording to the department and cost center. 


The major advantages gained by the 
home office, i.e. the Bureau of Ordnance in 
this case, are: 

1. The Bureau is able to evaluate and 
compare the overhead rates with compa- 
rable functions at other field stations under 
its management control. For example, a 
determination may be made by the Bureau 
as to the efficiency and cost of operations 
of individual overhead functions. 

2. It will be possible, as the installa- 
tion of Navy Industrial Fund systems 
progresses in industrial productive stations 
under the Management Control of this Bu- 
reau, to compare costs of operations and 
to develop cost competition between sta- 
tions of a similar nature. 

3. Through the media of simplified ac- 
counting and reporting systems, the cost 
of work performed will be tied in with the 
individual budget program as presented 
and justified before the Appropriations 
Committees of the Congress. The amount 
of work performed would be directly con- 
trolled by orders placed within the limits 
of money appropriated for such work by 
budget allocation. 

4. It will be possible to obtain more ac- 
curate estimates of costs of planned pro- 
duction prior to placing project orders 
with the Naval Ordnance Plant, York. 

5. The Navy Industrial Fund is provid- 
ing a more effective means for controlling 
the cost of end items manufactured at the 
Naval Ordnance Plant, York, thereby sim- 
plifying and strengthening the financing, 
accounting, and budget administration 
procedures. 





“Go tell the personnel department if they 
hire any more lumberjacks, don’t 
send them in here!” 
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Record Retention and 
Destruction Brochure 


‘A basic plan for record retention and 
destruction ts the subject of a new brochure 
just released by Remington Rand Inc. to 
aid management in the intelligent plan- 
ning for disposition of records at the time 
they are created by destruction of useless 


records and the economical, safe storage | 


of those that must be retained. 
This 24-page handbook covers such 
subjects as Classification of Business Rec- 


ords, Efficient Record Handling Can Save | 
Money, How to Organize a Retention | 


Plan, Record Retention Can Start Today, 
How to Operate a Retention Plan, and the 
Tools for Effective Record Retention. In- 
cluded is a case history of a record reten- 
tion program of a large utility corporation. 

Profusely illustrated, with actual repro- 
ductions of various forms used for record 
retention and destruction, the handbook 
contains a checking chart listing the various 
types of records, and the time element for 
their retention. 


Uniform Accounting 
for Water Utilities 


The National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners’ ‘Uniform 
System of Accounts for Water Utilities’ 
is again available through the Associa- 
tion’s publishers, The State Law Report- 
ing Company, 30 Vesey Street, New York, 
N. Y. The book was reprinted, the entire 
previous editions having been exhausted. 
Also available from this Company is the 
N.A.R.U.C.’s Uniform System of Ac- 
counts for Gas Utilities. Each book is 
priced at $4.00. 

These Systems of Accounts were recom- 
mended for adoption and use by state 
utility commissions, and are used as an 
accounting manual and guide in account- 
ing problems by federal, state and munici- 
pal authorities in the United States; 
engineers, accountants, statisticians, comp- 
trollers, auditors, treasurers; financial in- 
stitutions, insurance companies, universi- 
ties and colleges, as well as Canadian and 
foreign government authorities and utility 
companies. 


Industrial Advertising 
Budgets for ‘52 Surveyed 


Industrial advertising budgets are ex- 
pected to hit 2.16% of expected sales in 
1952 according to a survey of more than 
250 industrial advertising managers con- 
ducted by “Industrial Marketing’ recently. 
This was the fifth annual survey of adver- 
tising and sales promotion plans by “In- 
dustrial Marketing.” The 2.16% figure for 
the current year contrasts with 2.04 in 
the 1949 study, 1.90% in a 1946 report, 
and 1.90% reported by the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association for the 
war years, 1941-1944. 
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Last year American 
Credit Insurance 
protected sales of 
over 9 billion dollars 


If your accounts receivable 

were not included, ask yourself, 
“Can | afford to take the chance 
that bad debt losses will wipe 
out badly needed working 
capital . . . and its earning 
power. . . forever?” 


SEND FOR NEW BOOK. In these times of tightening work- 
ing capital, shrinking profit margins, more past-dues, it’s 
important to back PROMISES to pay with a GUARANTEE 
receivables will be paid. For a copy of ‘Credit Insurance 
and Your Company” phone our office in your city or 
write American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 55, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


protect your capital 


. Invest in security 


Credit Insurance 


guarantees payment of 
accounts receivable 























THE 
IMPACT OF BUDGETS 


ON PEOPLE 














Number Lifleen ina Serves 
of Reporls Devoled lo 
“Beller - Management hiough 
Beller Contiollership” 


CTUAL on-the-scene investigation in four typical plants 
provided the “inside information" on which this de- 
tailed report is based. Prepared for Controllership Founda- 
tion by the School of Business and Public Administration of 
Cornell University, it reveals and analyzes the strains which 
develop when budgets are used as a pressure device, and 
paves the way for their correction. Among the aspects 
covered are these: 

Conflicting Viewpoints in the Plant . . . Specific points on which 
budget people and factory foremen disagree, both on the budget as 
a working tool and on the way it should be used . . . How these 
differences can be resolved and eliminated. 

Problems Arising from the Use of Budgets . .. How downward 
pressures cause tension and formation of defensive groups ... How 
supervisors react when they fail to meet the budget . . . Why some 
refuse to mention budgets to subordinates . . . Other human prob- 
lems involved. 

Suggestions for Action . . . Obtaining genuine participation in the 
budget process ... Winning supervisors’ acceptance of budget 
changes . . . How discussion and appraisal help to put the new 
budget across. 

The Human Relations Approach . . . Training “figure conscious” 
finance people to sell accounting to production personnel . . . Help- 
ing them master human relations techniques. 

Your company may be making some of the errors brought to light 
in this study. By establishing the right and wrong ways to get results 
via budgets, it should help your staff to correct present defects in 
practice and prevent others from arising. Order a copy today. 

PRICE: $3.00. $1.50 TO MEMBERS 
OF CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 


CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION, INC. 


Research Arm of Controllers Institute 
ONE EAST FORTY SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











Controllers for the Future 


(Continued from page 370) 


nessmen you may be faced with so much 
necessity for immediate performance that 
this training-for-the-future concept may 
seem impractical, difficult for you, per- 
sonally, to make a contribution to, and 
even theoretical in the worst sense of that 
word. 


WHO THEN WILL DO THIS JOB? 

It simply will not be done if you do 
not do it. The educators and top manage- 
ment of business outside the controller 
may not know the problem and might not 
be able to do the job if they were to try. 
This problem is up to us. 

There are three approaches to the prob- 
lem all of which should be used: 

First, the National Committee on Ed- 
ucation of Controllers Institute must con- 
stantly investigate what can be done to 
improve education for controllership. It 
should reinvestigate from time to time 
the possible improvement in curriculum, 
the preparation of texts and possibility of 
giving both instructors and students an 
opportunity to learn how we actually 
work. It should analyze every possibility 
of cooperation between controllers and 
educators for the training of students and 
it should keep the best quality students 
informed of the opportunities in manage- 
ment accounting. It is my opinion that 
accounting instruction is so heavily slanted 
at the public accounting field that we, as 
controllers, must put emphasis on man- 
agement accounting. 

Second, the Controls of Controllers In- 
stitute, through their Education Commit- 
tees, can maintain contact with the schools 
of business in their area in support of the 
program; and 

Third, the controller, individually, must 
support the efforts of his Control and the 
Institute. 

If controllership is to attain generally 
the stature that it has obtained in some 
corporations, if the controllership idea is 
to be used by a large number of organiza- 
tions, quality men, well educated and well 
trained by you in your own organizations, 
must be the foundation on which we build. 





-‘Husbands don’t come any better 
than my George, unfortunately” 
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Yod-bye, | 
cOsTIY OLD 
POSTED ENTRY! | 


@ Why rewrite what’s already written? Across the country, economy-minded firms are 
using a DITTO-duplicated copy of the invoice itself, in place of the traditional posted ledger 
sheet. This DITTO UNIT ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE SYSTEM is 50 per cent faster than machine post- 
ing, is free of posting errors, and brings a welcome list of other benefits besides. 


SLASH PAYROLL, SPEED THE JOB 


With this system, posting becomes a simple filing operation; specialists are replaced by file clerks. 
Now no item is buried on a crowded ledger sheet; showing the whole transaction on each sheet, 
no reference to other data is needed. With monthly tabs topping each page the age of any item 
is seen at a glance, and it is simple to take off a quick, accurate trial balance. With credit data 
coded on each page or on cards dropped in front of each one, shipments to approved accounts 
are expedited—no need for credit checking. With duplicates available in seconds, delinquent 
statements are in the mail quickly. What a simple way to save money and speed operations! 
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Now posting becomes a simple = { 
filing operation. ST ase eee 


Here is your accounts receivable 
ledger sheet—a duplicate of the 
invoice. Shows the entire transac- 











tion. Note month tab, space for | ox |ueveiansaacee. | ae 
credit code. 























DITTO, Incorporated 
2258 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago 12, Ill. 


[ Gentlemen: Please send me the book, 
page amg “DITTO UNIT ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE,” 


without cost or obligation to me. 


| Name, Title 
Company 
Address. 
G) City Zone 
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Members of the Controllers Institute are identified in the follow- 
ing items by certificate number and year of election in parentheses. 


Harvey H. Eicu (#4408-1948), for- 
merly financial and accounting officer of the 
Wayne Pump 
Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, 
has accepted a 
position with the 
Manufacturers 
Trust Company, 
New York, as an 
executive in loan 
and business de- 
velopment work. 
Prior to joining 
the Wayne Pump 
Company, he 
was a staff accountant for many years in 
the Chicago office of Haskins and Sells, 
certified public accountants. 

Mr. Eich is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Fort Wayne Control of 
Controllers Institute and is serving on two 
national committees of Controllers Insti- 
tute—SEC Regulations and Cooperation 
with the Government. He is also a past 
president of the Fort Wayne Chapter of 
N.A.C.A. 


MR. EICH 








J. Lewis Train (#4161-1948), for- 
merly comptroller, Detroit Steel Products 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer and comptroller 
of the company. 


F. P. HAGAMAN (#1110-1937), execu- 
tive assistant controller of Esso Standard 
Company, New York, addressed the re- 
cent Annual Federal Tax Forum, Mid- 
Continental Oil & Gas Association, Fort 
Worth, Texas. Mr. Hagaman reviewed 
tax trends during the past 15 years and 
the role of the American Oil Industry. 

Presiding at the session was L. E. 
FRENSLEY (#3904-1947), comptroller of 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, Dallas, 
Texas, and a past president of the Dallas 
Control of Controllers Institute. Mr. 
Frensley served as chairman during 1951- 
52 of the Annual Tax Forum of the Mid- 
Continental Oil & Gas Association. 


PauL D. Fox, treasurer of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed to the additional post of assistant 
vice president in charge of finance. 








MARK YOUR CALENDAR 





Ee. 





CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 
21st ANNUAL MEETING 


OCT. 5-8 Sheraton-Cadillac & Statler DETROIT 
SEPT. 9-12 NATIONAL TAX ASSOCIATION TORONTO 
SEPT. 21-23 LIFE OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION CINCINNATI 


SHE COMTROUER.............. 
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J. McCaLtt HuGHES (#3375-1945), 
comptroller, The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of 
New York, has 
been elected vice 
president and 
comptroller. Mr. 
Hughes joined 
the company as 
administrative 
assistant to the 
executive vice 
president in 
1943. He was 
made associate 
comptroller in 
1944 and has been comptroller since April 
1945. Mr. Hughes is a member of the Na- 
tional Board of Directors of Controllers 
Institute of America. During the 1951- 
1952 term, he was secretary of the New 
York City Control and in 1950-1951 he 
served as chairman of the National Ad- 
missions Committee of the Institute. 





MR. HUGHES 


ALFRED K. NICHOLAS (#5105-1951), 
formerly controller, Gilbert Associates, 
Inc., Reading, Pa., has joined Patterson- 
Emerson-Comstock, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
as comptroller. 


JAMES R. DUNCAN (#5224-1952) has 
been appointed controller of Park & Til- 
ford Distillers Corp., New York. Mr. 
Duncan was formerly assistant treasurer of 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation, 
New York. 


ARTHUR R. SEDER (#1154-1938), vice 
president of the Chicago and North West- 
ern Railway System, Chicago, IIl., has been 
elected vice president in charge of finance, 
accounting, taxation and valuation depart- 
ment of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. Mr. Seder succeeds EDwarD H. 
BUNNELL, who retired after 52 years of 
railroad service. 

Mr. Seder entered railroad service in 
1918 and in 1945, was elected vice presi- 
dent and comptroller of Chicago and 
North Western. He is also vice president 
and comptroller of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha Railway and has 
served as a director of the Indiana Harbor 
Belt Railroad, the Minneapolis Eastern 
Railway and various mcs of the 
Chicago and North Western Railway Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Seder has been a lecturer at the Mid- 
west School of Banking of the University 
of Wisconsin and for the past six years has 
been a member of the general committee 
of the A.A.R. Accounting Division and a 
member of the Railway Express Contract 
Accounting Committee. 


THOMAS W. DINLOCKER (#745-1936) 
has been elected to the new post of vice 
president and chairman of finance of SKF 
Industries, Inc., North Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Dinlocker was formerly vice president. 








GORDON F. GILMORE (#2339-1942), 
forme rly treasurer, Whitney Chain Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., is now treasurer 
and controller of L. E. Waterman Pen 
Company, Seymour, Conn. Mr. Gilmore 
served as president of the Hartford Con- 
trol of Controllers Institute, 1951-1952. 


G. Ear Best (#5483-1952), assistant 
treasurer and comptroller, Parker Pen Co., 
Janesville, Wis., was recently elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the company. 


HARRY FALKENBERG (#4238-1948), 
comptroller, A. M. Castle & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., is now secretary and comptroller. 


Bupp PARKS (#4297-1948), was re- 
cently named treasurer of the Aero Design 
and Engineering Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. He became chief accountant for the 
company when it was organized in Novem- 
ber 1950, following his retirement after 
30 years association with Black, Sivalls and 
Bryson, Kansas City, Mo. 


J. T. Lertwicn, former secretary and 
controller of F. W. Woolworth Co., New 
York, has been elected vice president and 
treasurer of the company. H. E. WILSON, 
formerly assistant secretary, was named 
controller and assistant treasurer. TROUS- 
DALE BROWN, assistant secretary, was cle- 
vated to secretary. 


EpwarD J. HANLEY (#1476-1939), 
president of the Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Harvard Business School As- 
sociation. 


GEORGE C. MATTRAN (#4553-1949), 
formerly resident controller of the Chi- 
cago Assembly 
Plant, Ford Mo- 
tor Company, 
has assumed new 
duties as an ana- 
lyst in the con- 
troller’s office, 
Ford Division. 
He was suc- 
ceeded by J. C. 
FREEMAN 
(#5462-1951), 
plant controller. 

Mr. Mattran is 
a member of the Illinois Society of CPAs 
and a member of the state and local taxation 
committee of the Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce. 


MR. MATTRAN 


J. L. McKee (#2281-1942), assistant 
secretary, Allied Laboratories, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo., was elected executive vice presi- 
dent of the company. 


JAMES V. LESTER (#4749-1949), for- 
merly controller, Standard Pressed Steel 
Company, Jenkintown, Penn., is now treas- 
urer of the company. 
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H. P. TAYLOR (#3147-1944), vice pres 
ident and treasurer of the Wisconsin Pub 
lic Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., ha 
been elected a director of the Company to 
replace J. P. LANNAN. 


WALTER B. GEROULD (#1891-1941), 
secretary and controller, A. G. Spalding 
& Bros., Inc., Chicopee, Mass., has been 
made vice president and controller as well 
as a director. Mr. Gerould is currently 
president of Controllership Foundation 
research arm of Controllers Institute 


PHIL J. BERNER (#1878-1941), control 
ler, Badger Meter Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., was recently ap- 
pointed secretary-treasurer and controllet 
and elected a director. 


STUART T. HENSHALL (#3711-1946) 
comptroller, Sharpe & Dohme, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was elected a vice president 
of the company. 


WILLIAM R. Ropsins (#3560-1946), 
controller, United Aircraft Corporation, 
East Hartford, Conn., has been elected a 
vice president. Mr. Robbins is also a mem- 
ber of the operating and policy commit- 
tee. 


J. H. Rei (#4982-1950), comptroller 
treasurer and secretary, Standard Paving & 
Materials Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada, has been appointed vice president, fi- 
nance. 


EDWARD L. JONES (#4435-1948), sec- 
retary-treasurer and director of Weston 
Biscuit Company, Inc., Passaic, N. J., has 
been named secretary-treasurer of the over- 
all organization of the company in Canada 
and the United States. Mr. Jones will cen- 
ter his activities in Weston’s Toronto office 


WALTER R. GRANT has been elected fi- 
nancial vice president and treasurer of 


Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., 


succeeding HUGH J. FERRY, who remains 
chairman of the company. Frep J. WAL- 
TERS has been elected vice president and as- 
sistant to the president. 


RALPH KENNON (#2048-1941), for- 
merly comptroller, Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
has joined Central Standard Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Ill., as vice president 


FRANK J. MELEY (#726-1936) has been 
named vice president and treasurer of Fed- 
way Stores, a division of Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., New York. 


D. R. Morse (#5252-1951), controller, 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Wood- 
Ridge, N. J., is now executive assistant to 
the vice president for finance of Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, Wood-Ridge, N. J. 


BUDGETS AND PROCEDURES 
MANAGER 


32 to 38 years of age 


College Graduate Accounting Major Ex- 
perience necessary in budgeting, cost 
auditing procedures, office methods—pre- 
ferably in the metal-working field. Op- 
portunity for growth in a firmly established 
company manufacturing hospital equip- 
ment. Submit complete resume of back- 


ground, qualifications, experience, etc., to 


Box 620 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 











Provides the last 
word in property 


control... 











@ American retrospec- 
tive appraisals establish 
unit property records 
with individual costs, 
depreciation reserves 
and provisions — 

Kept up to date, they 
are the last word in 
property control. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
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APPRAISALS 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF APPRAISAL ENGINEERS 
STANDARD\APPRAISAL COMPANY 
6 CHURCH STREET ATLANTA 


NEW YORK, N.Y. CHICAGO 
sT. Lous 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 











W. T. CHAMBERLAIN INC. 
103 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17 


MURRAY HILL 3-2942 





Insurance 


Consultants 





The largest analytical or- 
ganization of its kind which 
does not sell insurance 

















TIME-SAVER 
FOR EXECUTIVES 
IN WASHINGTON 













These days, most business executives 
in Washington find that time is of 
the essence. That's why so many of 
them stay at the Carlton . . . only 
minutes from most Government of- 
fices. Just a few blocks from the 
White House, it is in the heart of 
the financial district and within eosy 
walking distance of shops and 
theatres. Moke your reservations 
today. 


Frank E. Weakly, President 


Don 


SIXTEENTH STREET AT K, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





ARTHUR S. ALBRIGHT (#2633-1943), 
vice president and treasurer of Detroit 
Edison Co., has been elected vice chair- 
man of the Association of Better Business 
Bureaus. Mr. Albright is Business Show 
Chairman of the 1952 Annual Meeting of 
Controllers Institute to be held in Detroit, 
October 5-8. 


JAMEs A. MAROHN (#3171-1944), for- 
merly vice president and treasurer of Noma 
Electric Corporation, New York, has 
joined the Gruen Watch Company, Chi- 
cinnati, Ohio, as vice president-finance. 


WILLIAM G. Hopupp (#4330-1948) is 
now controller of Southern Finance Cor- 
poration, Augusta, Ga. Mr. Hodupp was 
formerly associated with Franklin Capital 
Corporation, Newark, N. J., as assistant 
treasurer. 


L. E. FELTON (#749-1936) was recently 
elected vice president of finance and secre- 
tary of the Green 
Giant Company, 
Le Sueur, Minne- 
sota. Mr. Felton 
entered the em- 
ploy of the Min- 
nesota Valley 
Canning Com- 
pany (name later 
changedto 
Green Giant 
Company) as 
chief accountant 
in 1926, and 
served successively as auditor and control- 
ler until elected treasurer in 1932. In 1948 
he was made secretary and treasurer. From 
1923-1926, Mr. Felton, who received his 
CPA certificate in 1924, was with Albert 
T. Bacon Company, certified public ac- 
countants, Chicago, III. 

Mr. Felton is a member of the national 
committee on management planning and 
control of Controllers Institute. 


Rappoport 


MR. FELTON 


ERWIN J. DRENCKPOHL (#5399-1951), 
formerly division controller of the Blue 


‘Mountain Division of Green Giant Com- 


pany, was recently appointed controller 
of the company’s operations at Le Sueur, 
Minn. He has been in the employ of Green 
Giant since 1931 and has been located at 
Dayton, Washington, since 1934. 


THOMAS L. EvANs (#379-1934) (R) is 
now a pricing and cost analyst, civilian 
capacity, in the plans and operations office, 
Air Materiel Command, Wright Patterson 
Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Evans 
was formerly comptroller and assistant 
secretary of Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, Newark, N. J., from 1920 to 
his retirement in 1946. He was auditor of 
the S.S. White Dental Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., for 12 years prior to 
joining Weston. He served as president of 
the New York City Control of Controllers 
Institute, 1937-1938 and as a national di- 
rector, 1940-1943. 











SAMUEL E. MACARTHUR (#3790-1948), 
controller, Federal-Mogul Corporation, 
Detroit, Michi- 
gan, has been 
elected treasurer 
to succeed STAF- 
FORD C. REYN- 
OLDS, who has 
retired as vice 
president and 
treasurer. Mr. 
MacArthur will 
also retain his 
title and duties 
as controller and 
Mr. Reynolds 
will continue as a director of the company. 

Mr. MacArthur joined the company as 
assistant controller in 1942 and was pro- 
moted to controller in 1945. Prior to his 
affiliation with Federal-Mogul, he was 
with U.S. Gypsum Co., Chicago, for seven 
years. 

Mr. MacArthur served as president of 
the Detroit Control of Controllers Insti- 
tute, 1951-1952. He is a member and for- 
mer associate director of the Detroit chap- 
ter of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants and a member of the research 
committee of the American Accounting 
Association. 


Powell 





MR. MACARTHUR 


L. S. CLINE (#1791-1940), comptroller 
of Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has been elected secretary of his 
company and will continue as comptroller. 


WILLIAM J. HALLEY, vice ee in 
charge of finance, P. Lorillard Company, 
New York, was recently elected executive 
vice president to fill the vacancy left when 
RoBERT M. GANGER was elected to the 
presidency. 


Wayne C. MARKS (#3374-1945), con- 
troller, General Foods Corp., New York, 
was recently 
elected a vice 
president of the 
organization. 

Mr. Marks 
will continue in 
his controller- 
ship office as 
well as his new 
duties. 

During 1950- 
51, Mr. Marks 
served as presi- 
dent of the 
New York City Control of Controllers In- 
stitute and as a National Director, 1951- 
1952. In 1949-50 he was chairman of the 
Admissions and Membership Committee. 

He has contributed to THE CON- 
TROLLER, his last article “The Organiza- 
tion of Research Activities Under the Con- 
troller” having appeared in the October 
1951 issue (p. 443). 





MR. MARKS 
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Obituary 


John Smiley Eacock, controller of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers, De- 
troit, Mich., died on June 21, 1952 at the 
age of 57. : 

Prior to joining the Society he was asso- 
ciated with N. A. Woodworth Company, 
Ferndale, Mich., as controller and with 
Houde Engineering Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.., 
as assistant secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Eacock held membership certificate 
#2103-1941 in Controllers Institute. 


Guy Smith Everett, 57, formerly vice 
president, treasurer and controller of Ford 
Hopkins Co., Chicago, Ill, from »938- 
1947, treasurer and controller, Western 
Tire Auto Stores, Inc., also Chicago, from 
1949-1950, died on June 16, 1952 in Oak 
Park. 

Mr. Everett was also associated with 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company, De- 
troit office as branch controller from 1930- 
1935 and with Scovell Wellington Co., 
Chicago, from 1935-1938 before joining 
Ford Hopkins. 

He held certificate #1433-1939 in Con- 
trollers Institute of America. 


J. Lester Gasser, controller and assist- 
ant treasurer of the Stromberg-Carlson 


Company, Rochester, N. Y., died on July 
2, 1952 after being stricken with a heart 
attack while on a fishing trip on Lake On- 
tario. He was 43. 

Mr. Gasser began his career with Strom 
berg-Carlson in the cost department in 
1929. He became chief cost accountant in 
1940, controller in 1946 and 
controller later the same year. He also had 
been treasurer and a director of Strom- 
berg-Carlson Ltd. of Toronto, Canada 
since 1944. 

Prior to joining Stromberg-Carlson, Mr. 
Gasser was with Scrantom’s, Ritter Dental 
Company and Consolidated Machine Tool 
Corporation. 

He was a past president of the Rochester 
Chapter of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants and a director of the 
Rochester Control of Controllers Insti- 
tute of America in which he held member 
ship certificate #367 2-1946. 


assistant 


Alfred F. Kessler (#1871-1941), 
comptroller of the Chain Belt Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., died on June 6, 1952, after 
a long illness. He was 53 

Mr. Kessler had been comptroller of the 
Chain Belt Co., since 1940. He started 
with the company as a clerk and account- 


ant in 1923. In 1929 he became chief ac- 
countant and in 1938 was named assistant 
comptroller. 

Mr. Kessler served as president of the 
Milwaukee Control of Controllers Insti- 
tute, 1946-1947, and was a member of 
the National Association of Cost Account- 
ants 


Henry T. Ledbetter, retired secretary 
of the Toledo Edison Co., died of a heart 
attack on June 28, 1952 in his home in San 
Diego, Calif. He was 68. 

Mr. Ledbetter was employed by various 
Cities Service companies in Missouri and 
the Southwest before coming to Toledo. 
He was secretary of Toledo Edison Co. 
from 1918-1947. He was a member of 
Controllers Institute from’ 1939-1948 
holding certificate #1422. 


Dudley Mallory, retired treasurer of 
Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 
died after a long illness at St. Luke's Hos- 
pital on June 18, 1952, at the age of 63. 

For the last six years since his retire- 
ment from the rayon firm, which he served 
as treasurer for 20 years, Mr. Mallory was 
special agent for the Prudential Insurance 
Company. 

Prior to joining Industrial Rayon Corp., 
he was employed by the Dictograph Prod- 
ucts Corp. in New York from 1911-1925. 

Mr. Mallory was member #1748 of Con- 
trollers Institute from 1940-1947 and a 
member of the American Institute of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants. 
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Corporations Can Boost Giving 7% 
Without Added Cost 


D' E TO HIGHER FEDERAL TAXES, chari- 
table contributions up to seven per 
cent higher than those of 1951 can be 
made by corporations subject to excess 
profits tax, without additional cost. These 
contributions can be made at a net cost to 
such corporations of only $180 for every 
$1,000 contributed 

A person, and in some cases a corpora- 
tion, can make a charitable contribution 
of securities or real estate on which they 
have a profit, under certain circumstances, 
and actually be dollars in pocket ahead. 

Individuals, such as a married couple 
with $400,000 taxable income, can con- 
tribute $60,000 to a recognized charity at 
a net cost to them of only $5,400, and a 
couple with a $20,000 income can make a 
$3,000 gift at a net cost of $1,868. 

How these results are possible is re- 
vealed by F. E. Seidman, CPA, writing in 
TAXES—The Tax Magazine. They are 
based on federal regulations which rec- 
ognize contributions to public welfare 
through privately supported institutions 
up to stated percentages of taxable income 
which are deductible. 

While higher tax rates are solely re- 


7Eé 


sponsible for the 7% increase in giving 
without added costs over 1951, a com- 
parison with 1949, when there was no 
excess profits tax, shows a far more liberal 
tax treatment of contributions. Corpora- 
tions in the excess profits class can now 
more than double or triple their giving 
over that year, without adding one cent to 
their costs. 

The difference is much less for corpora- 
tions not paying excess profits taxes. Such 
concerns can make contributions ranging 
from 2% higher than last year, for those 
with an income of $25,000, and 3% for 
those above $50,000. 

If corporations are subject to renego- 
tiation of their government contracts un- 
der which they must refund 100% of their 
excess profits, the net cost of their chari- 
table giving may be much less. Reasonable 
contributions are deductible for renegoti- 
ation purposes. On that portion of such 
contributions chargeable to government 
business, the cost to the corporation is zero 
since the government in such cases absorbs 
100° of the contributions. 

How properties can be given away and 
the donor still be dollars ahead is outlined 





duced costs. 





INDUSTRY NEEDS 
“Cost-Plus” Insurance 
Couenraged 


e and a number of such plans are available to 
materially reduce the cost of your Workman’s 
Compensation and other forms of Insurance. 


e¢ a Jamison Survey and Audit will determine 
the plan best suited to Your need and usually 
results in improved coverages as well as re- 


HERBERT L. JAMISON & CO. 


Insurance Survey, Audit and Advisory Service 
111 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38 








as follows: The gift or gifts must be the 
maximum allowed for income tax deduc- 
tion and of property which the holder 
would otherwise sell at a profit. Then, the 
article points out, the donor claims the full 
current value as an income tax deduction. 
Two savings result: 

1. Tax payment saved on the apprecia- 
tion in value of the property, as this is not 
reported as an income tax gain. 

2. Whatever percentage (income tax 
rate) of the total value would have been 
paid to the Internal Revenue Collector had 
NOT the contribution been made. 

Taxpayers with average incomes can 
save on income tax under this plan, but 
the dollars ahead feature will apply only 
on the higher bracket incomes. 

Tax results of giving under this plan are 
illustrated in this table which uses a single 
persen’s taxable income and gifts of se- 
curities or real estate held less than six 
months, as examples: 

Maximum Dollar 

Gift Gain 
$ 4,500 $ 12 

6,000 296 

7,500 938 

100,000 15,000 4,770 
200,000 30,000 11,094 

Corporations which seek to reduce the 
cost of their giving by donating securities 
instead of cash save not only the normal, 
surtax and excess profits taxes, which total 
82%, but also avoid payment of the 26% 
capital gains tax on the securities profit. As 
in the case of the individuals, the increased 
savings depend on the amount of profit 
in the property given. 

The Commerce Clearing House article 
warns that when securities or properties 
are contributed under such a plan, the 
pledge should NOT be described in dol- 
lars of value, but in number of shares of 
stock or kind of real estate. 


Taxable 
Income 
$ 30,000 
40,000 
50,000 


Nonprofit Units for 
Corporate Donations 


There may be as many as 1,500 non- 
profit business-related foundations today 
for the purpose of facilitating ‘company 
giving,” according to a recent bulletin of 
the American Foundations News Service. 

In a random survey, a full 4% of cor- 
porations in the asset group of $1 million 
or more have established their own tax- 
free foundations. They are legal entities 
of their own with trustee boards consist- 
ing of corporation officers and directors. 
It is a new type of foundation which has 
sprung up in recent years. 
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Absenteeism High Cost | 


Absenteeism costs employers on the 
average $56.00 per employe per year for 
every employe on the payroll, according 
to the findings of a survey on the cost of 
absenteeism which was conducted by Ben- 
son Laboratories Inc. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This survey, probably the first of its kind 
ever made, covered 249 representative 
companies in all sections of the country. It 
revealed three significant facts: 


1. Less than 25% of the companies sur- 

veyed maintain any records whatever 
of employe absences, this in spite of 
indisputable knowledge that absentee- 
ism disrupts operations, slows down 
production in both plant and office, and 
is therefore an expense factor of size- 
able proportions. 
Only 8% of the companies surveyed 
maintain records complete enough to 
permit their use in determining the 
ost of absenteeism. 

. The average cost of absences among 
companies keeping accurate records is 
$56.02 per employe per year. This is 
the direct cost only—wages and salaries 
paid to employes for time lost and for 
work not done. 


Based on this average the total cost of 
absenteeism to American industry with 
its 60 million workers is more than $314 
billion per year. 


Taxation Seminar for 
Retailers to Be Held 


During the week of September 15-18, 
the Controllers’ Congress Research Com- 
mittee of the N.R.D.G.A. will sponsor 
another seminar for retailers at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. The registra- 
tion will be limited to 25 persons. Each 
registrant for this seminar must be a retail 
store executive whose responsibilities ex- 
tend into the area on taxation. 

The public accounting firm of Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. & Montgomery is preparing the 
initial material and specialists from the 
firm's branch offices all over the country, 
under the direction of Philip Bardes, tax 
partner and editor of Montgomery's Fed- 
eral Taxes—Corporations and Partner- 
ships, will conduct the seminar on various 
tax topics of vital interest to the retail 
trade generally. 

Subjects to be covered are Taxation 
Helps for Closely Held Retail Corpora- 
tions, Tax Savings Opportunities for Non- 
corporate Businesses, Tax Tips for Retail- 
ers Generally, Tax Savings Opportunities 
for Retail Executives and Management, 
the Excess Profits Tax and the Retailer, Re- 
ducing Taxation, and What the Future 
Holds for Retailers. 

For details concerning registration, ad- 
dress Seminar Administrator, N.R.D.G.A., 
100 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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This could happen to you... 






























































..- but your insurance agent 


can save you from the consequences! 


Now that vacation time is here, it’s 
especially important for you to have 
dependable protection against loss 
due to theft—protection that can 
follow you anywhere in the Western 
Hemisphere! You can be protected 
against loss through theft including 
robbery, both at home or away by 
our Residence and Outside Theft 
Policy. It covers you, and all 
members of your family living with 
you, against year ’round loss. 

Get this low cost policy “that goes 
places” —today! 


For the best in protection— 


call your American Surety Agent. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 









EMPLOYMENT * EQUIPMENT * MISCELLANEOUS 


RATES: $5.00 per inch or fraction thereof each 
insertion. 50¢ each additional line. Payable in 
advance. Allow approximately 40 words to the 
1 column-wide inch including 2 words for box 











Address box number replies to THE CON- 
TROLLER, One East Forty-second Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Replies will be forwarded. 








HELP WANTED 





CONTROLLER 


Administrative assistant for home office of 









finance company. Age 25-40. Prefer experi- 
ence in auditing, personnel, office manage- 
ment, and general accounting with bank or 
other financial institution. Unusual oppor- 
tunity for man with proper qualifications. 
Write, giving age, education, experience, and 
desired salary. Box 2008 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








ASSISTANT CONTROLLER OR 

TREASURER 

Administrative assistant, age 36, married, 

C.P.A., B.S, degree (Wharton). Ten years 

experience as senior in public accounting and 

as assistant treasurer and controller in indus- 

try. Member Controllers Institute, N.A.C.A., 

State C.P.A. Society. Box 2003 











CONTROLLER 
CHIEF ACCOUNTANT— 
AUDIT SUPERVISOR 
With established corporation. C.P.A. Member 
of American Institute of Accountants, college 


graduate, age 31, married. Five of six years 
public accounting experience with prominent 
national firm, Nation-wide corporation in- 


ternal auditor for four years. Experience in- 
cludes general accounting and auditing, finan- 
cial statement preparation, taxes, systems, etc. 
Box 2004 


CONTROLLER 

a Available on reasonable notice as result of 
Ps merger. Exceptional background of account- 
ing plus engineering (M.I.T.). Heavy on 
standard costs-bugets. Fourteen years experi- 
ence with major public accounting firm. Pres- 
ently controller with large manufacturer. Con- 
fidences respected. Resume on request. Box 
2005 












CONTROLLER 
FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE 
Experienced in treasurer's and controller's 
functions as officer in medium-sized multi- 


plant organization. Heavy in tax planning, fed 
eral and states income taxes and in corporate 
financing, development and contact. Back- 


pment 
ground in general and public accounting, sys 
tems, personnel, credit, government controls, 
management reports and financial anlysis, 
Practical experience at top-management level 
in administration. Desires assignment as con- 
troller, treasurer or assistant. CPA. Age 36. 
Will relocate from Midwest. Box 2006 












large, progressive midwestern regional sales | 
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number. Closing date 10th of preceding month. | 























WE ARE RECOMMENDED READING 


Articles appearing in THE CONTROLLER con- 
tinue to be picked up, recommended, digested 
and reprinted in other publications. A partial 
list of those that attracted other editors dur- 
ing the first six months of 1952 includes the 
following subjects: 























DEPRECIATION . . . “WHY DEPRECIATION RESERVE SHOULD Not 
Br DEDUCTED FROM PLANT ACCOUNT" by E. 
Toder (March 1952) was reviewed in the May 
1952 N.A.C.A. Bulletin and listed in recom- 
mended reading by the Journal of Accountancy 
in their May 1952 issue. 












REPORTS. Ses “Your ANNUAL REPORT—TOMBSTONE OR 
EVIDENCE OF LiFe?” by Robert Osborne Baker 
(February 1952) was reviewed in the April 
1952 N.A.C.A. Bulletin. 















“INTERNAL BLUEPRINT: THE CONTROLLER 
REPporTS TO Top MANAGEMENT” by C. Au- 
brey Smith and Jim G. Ashburne (December 
1951) was listed in the bibliography column 
of the March 1952 Journal of Accountancy 
and digested in the May 1952 issue of Manage- 
ment Review. 




















DEFENSE .... . ©THE CONTROLLER LOOKS AT DEFENSE PRO- 
DUCTION” by Christian E. Jarchow (April 
1952) was reviewed in the June 1952 issue of 
N.A.C.A. Bulletin. 









TAXES... ..... .. “EARNINGS AND PROFITS IN FEDERAL IN- 
COME TAXATION” by John G. Jaeger (Febru- 
ary 1952) was digested in the April 1952 issue 
of Monthly Digest of Tax Articles. 







INTERNAL 

CONTROL .... . “INTERNAL CONTROL Is Cost CONTROL” by 
H. M. Stiller (October 1951) was condensed 
in Management Review for January 1952 and 
mentioned as “worthy of reference’’ in the Jan- 
uary 1952 issue of Office Executive. 










LIFO ........ “LIFO As AN OPERATING TOOL” by Henry 
Keyserling (February 1952) was reviewed in 
the April 1952 issue of the N.A.C.A. Bulletin. 










CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Notice of change of address for THE CONTROLLER 
should be received in the editorial offices of THE CONTROL- 
LER, One East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y., 
before the first of the month to affect the following month's 
issue. For instance, if you desire the address changed for 
your October issue, we should be notified of your new ad- 
dress before September 1. Be sure to include your postal 










zone as well as your old and new address. 
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GET YOUR FACTS 


AND FIGURES FASTER 


with Remington Rand’s New Caleulating Puneh 





Phis latest addition to Remington Rand's large farmuls 
of punched-card accounting machines brings you 


accurate facts and figures fast—while they're still of 


vreatest value for effective management control 


The Caleulating Punch “reads” values from 


punched cards... performs desired calculations. includ- 


ing 


tion...and punches the results ready for further use 


The more complex your problems. the more the 


multiplication. cross addition and cross subtrac- 


( alculating Puneh can help vou. and at low cost. in 


all Iv pes of accounting and statistical applieations 
Ask for free folder No. TM-809. at the Remington 
Rand Business Equipment Center nearest vou or 
write to Management Controls Reference Library. 


Room 1273, 315 Fourth Avenue. New York 10 
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return us 100% a year on our investment” 


— HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


"Since installing three National ‘Class 31" accounting Nationals soon pay for themselves out 

machines in our Home Office Accounting Department in of what they save—then go on, year 

1950, our personnel has handled a greatly increased a aondchlep wisi. pene bay 

SUE volume of business more efficiently. In addition, ihathitiete eda p peritintere ie 

1852-1952, these three machines bring us an estimated annual sav- often do2/3 of the. wark auiona 

ing of $15,000. Thus, our machines paid for themselves ina year. Let a trained systems analyst show 


F ° ° a2 > - OU Cé Sé > Nat 1al’s 
"We are So impressed with the speeding up of work, par- how much you can save with Nationa 


ticularly in our cashier and reinsurance departments, that we 
are now installing comparable Nationals in our Western Depart- 
ment at Chicago." 


@ The Hanover Fire Insurance Company this year celebrates its - i 
100th anniversary, with dividends paid each year since 1853. They — 
attribute this record to public service plus sound business manage- ee adiaiaes 


ment. Their investment in Nationals is in accord with that policy HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO 


exclusive combination of features 
Phone your nearest National office 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


